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Autumn  Days  —  and  Nights  —  Afield  Can  Be  Rewarding 

IF  you  have  a  yen  to  enrich  your  life  somewhat  through  worthy  and  purposeful  experiences,  then  take  time  out 
to  venture  afield  this  autumn.   And,  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  venture  afield  in  October. 

There  is  something  about  autumn  that  is  different  and  the  difference  through  some  mysterious  way  stirs  the 
hearts  of  men  and  makes  them  philosophers.  Autumn  days  are  favorite  days  for  the  hunter,  bird  watcher, 
hiker,  photographer,  painter,  and  tourist.  But  unless  our  sojourns  afield  take  a  leisurely  pace,  and  our  senses 
are  "attuned  to  the  universe,"  as  one  of  my  favorite  teachers  used  to  say,  we  are  apt  to  miss  much  that  is  mean- 
ingful and  beautiful. 

Many  persons  go  through  life  as  though  they  wore  horse  blinders  or  ear  muffs.  Their  eyes  are  open,  yet 
they  appear  to  be  sleepwalking,  completely  oblivious  of  color  and  form  and  movement.  Their  ears,  adjusted  to 
the  blare  of  TV  or  radio  or  the  grind  of  motor  traffic,  shut  out  the  symphonious  music  of  nature  —  the  rustle 
of  the  wind  through  the  pines,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  sounds  of  tree  toads  and  crickets  and  wild  geese.  Such 
persons,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  are  "biological  illiterates,"  even  though  they  often  fancy  themselves  as  being 
well  informed,  perhaps  even  sophisticated.  They  are  well  versed  in  business  or  politics  or  "who  shot  John,"  yet 
they  haven't  the  vaguest  idea  of  "what  makes  the  world  go  around." 

Man,  contemplating  the  remarkable  autumn  landscape  with  its  vivid  color  and  myriads  of  wild  creatures, 
or  viewing  the  celestial  heavens  on  a  clear  October  night,  certainly  gropes  for  a  phrase  to  express  his  awe.  Surely 
in  this  groping  he  is  enriched  by  the  experience  and  made  a  nobler  person. 

Like  thousands  of  others,  I  cannot  think  of  autumn  without  being  moved  by  the  handiwork  of  nature.  Our 
southern  autumns  come  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly.  You  must  be  quick  to  note  the  change  from  one  day  to 
the  next.  The  sour  gum  and  the  soft  maple  are  the  ones  to  watch,  followed  by  the  delicate  yellow  of  the  tulip 
poplar  and  the  crimson  of  the  staghorn  sumac.  Quietly,  hesitatingly  as  a  coy  swain,  the  colors  come.  The 
leaves  lose  their  chlorophyllic  green  and  take  on  deeper  and  deeper  hues.  Then  suddenly,  one  morning  as  the 
bobwhite  calls  in  the  painted  glen,  summer  surrenders  to  the  brisker  days  of  true  autumn  and  the  conflict  ends. 
Temperatures  drop  in  the  early  afternoon.  The  air  is  chillier  and  there  is  tang  in  the  woods  smoke  curling 
upward  toward  mauve-colored  cloud-banks.    Darkness  descends  sooner  and  sooner. 

But  the  autumn  nights  go  not  without  their  recompense,  too.  To  the  man  with  sensitive  eyes  and  ears  it  is  a 
time  when  the  vast  majority  of  wild  folk  sally  forth  to  do  their  feeding  and  traveling.  Often  the  most  interest- 
ing facts  on  wild  creatures  are  shed  when  shadows  fall  and  night  blankets  the  hinterland.  Witness,  for  example, 
how  the  sora  steals  into  the  marshes  at  night  only  to  astound  the  hunter  next  day  with  its  numbers.  One  after- 
noon the  slap  of  a  paddle  on  the  water's  surface  brings  no  response.  Next  morning  the  same  slap  produces 
countless  eek  eek's.   The  marsh  is  full  of  birds. 

Yes,  when  most  people  are  moving  about  indoors  and  getting  ready  at  dusk  for  an  evening  of  sedentary  — 
and,  may  we  add,  passive  —  recreation  and  when  most  of  the  familiar  animals  we  have  seen  during  the  day  are 
settling  down  to  necessary  rest,  a  wholly  different  world  of  wild  creatures  is  beginning  to  stir  with  nocturnal  ac- 
tivity. These  are  the  night  wanderers  that  have  eyes  adapted  to  use  the  dim  illumination  of  night  or  who  can 
rely  upon  the  senses  of  hearing,  smell,  or  touch  to  guide  them  through  the  darkness.  They  include  most  mem- 
bers of  the  wild  cat  and  dog  families,  the  deer,  the  weasel  tribe,  the  hares,  the  beaver  and  muskrat,  and,  of 
course,  the  owls. 

Autumn  nights,  too,  beckon  the  energetic  feathered  travelers.  The  Canada  geese  make  most  of  their  south- 
ward migration  at  night,  as  do  countless  other  smaller  migrants  of  the  bird  kingdom.  If  you  wish  to  hear  the 
geese,  you  must  step  out  of  doors. 

You  and  I,  of  course,  are  diurnal  human  beings.  Most  of  our  activity  is  in  the  daylight.  Yet  our  eyes  and 
ears  permit  us  to  follow  events  in  ordinary  darkness  more  than  we  realize. 

This  October,  as  the  autumnal  days  steal  slowly  over  us  and  as  cool  shadows  descend  upon  the  horizon 
with  ever  quickening  veil,  let's  train  our  senses  to  be  more  sensitive  to  life  out  of  doors.  Looking  and  listening 
to  the  world  around  us,  we  can  learn  more  each  week,  each  day,  each  moment.  Gradually  we  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  many  things  with  which  we  share  the  earth  together  —  and,  in  doing  so,  we  will  be  well 
rewarded.  — J-  ]•  S. 


I  .   ->.   Forest    Srn  i, ,     I'lidtc 
Man  needs  inspiration,   and  wilderness  can  give   it  to  him,   says   Dr.   Murie.     Here    a   visitor   to   the    Dixie    National    Forest   enjoys   a    shaded    overlook    at 

Strawberry  Point  in  Utah. 

INSPIRATION  m  WILDERNESS 

By  OLAUS  J.  MURIE 


WE  are  in  a  fever  of  almost  hysterical  emphasis  on 
science  as  a  material  weapon;  on  increasing 
economic  wealth,  ability,  invention,  as  a  weapon. 
The  magazines,  the  newspapers,  the  news  letters,  are  full 
of  urgency  about  building  more  and  bigger  and  better 
weapons.  Man  has  reached  the  point  in  evolution  where 
he  has  absolute  power  to  destroy  himself  and  his  world. 
At  this  moment,  he  sees  himself  poised  on  the  moon  or 
on  some  star,  looking  down  condescendingly  on  the  little 
blob  of  Earth  whence  he  came. 

But  I  can't  help  but  wonder  —  while  man  is  gazing 
condescendingly,  is  he  happy?  We  have  reached  such 
fabulous  abilities  to  build  our  natural  resources  into  un- 
counted things  for  man's  material  comfort,  from  sky- 
scrapers and  superhighways  to  television  sets  and  auto- 
matic washers  and  dryers.  Most  of  the  news  in  the  papers 
is  about  such  things,  or  because  of  them.    The  American 


Dr.  Murie  is  Director  of  The  Wilderness  Society  and  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  wilderness  philosophy  in  America.  Author  and  scholar,  he  was  awarded  the 
coveted  Leopold  Medal  several  years  ago  for  his  distinguished  book  The  Elk 
of  North  America.  The  statement  we  carry  here  was  delivered  bv  Dr.  Murie 
at  the  Northwest  Conference  on  Wilderness  at  Seattle,  Washington,  March  22- 
23,  1958. 


people  have  these  things.  People  in  some  other  countries 
do  not.  Who  is  happy?  Even  in  conservation:  at  the 
North  American  Wildlife  Conference  we  heard  about 
soil  erosion,  water  pollution,  board  feet  of  lumber,  rodent 
irruptions,  range  management.  It  was  hinted  that  it 
might  take  all  our  forests  to  keep  man  housed.  In  all  this 
emphasis  and  energy  expended  on  man's  material  wel- 
fare, where  is  Man  himself?  Has  he  been  lost  along  the 
way  somewhere?  Has  he  a  pleasant  environment;  is  he 
serene,  confident,  relaxed,  happy?  If  he  isn't  happy  here 
on  this  blob  of  earth,  will  he  be  happier  on  the  moon  or 
on  a  star? 

I  am  a  biologist.  I  can't  quite  make  myself  believe  that 
man  has  reached  a  point  where  he  is  above  and  beyond 
and  superior  to  the  natural  forces  which  evolved  him. 
I  think  he  is  still  an  animal.  I  don't  think  the  caged 
animal  pacing  up  and  down  on  a  slab  of  concrete  in  a 
zoo  is  happy.  1  don't  think  man,  racing  up  and  down 
on  slabs  of  macadam,  with  all  his  push  button  comforts, 
tranquillizer  pills,  change  the  television  program  with- 
out getting  up  out  of  his  chair  and  all   the  other  in- 
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"Have  we  not  had  the  experience 
when  we  have  been  in  the  midst  of 
beauKful  wilderness  of  feeling  a  deep 
satisfaction,  a  fundamental  reverence 
for  a  mountain,  a  forest,  or  a  river 
scene?"  Pictured  are  Upper  and 
Lower  Big  Creek  Lakes,  Bitterroot 
National     Forest,     Montana. 


U.  S.  Forest  Serviic  Photo 


ventions  making  him  less  and  less  a  physical  animal,  is 
happy —  or  healthy — or  marching  in  the  direction  of  real 
progress. 

In  the  United  States,  I  think  most  of  you  will  admit, 
the  emphasis  has  been  so  much  on  economic,  mechanical, 
technological  progress — a  great  idol;  America  has  done 
such  wonders  with  it  all — under  its  great  concrete  wings 
we  should  all  find  rest. 

So  man  has  gotten  far  away  from  his  beginnings,  in  the 
forests,  in  the  marshes,  in  the  tall  prairie  grass,  in  the 
mountain  ravines.  In  oia-  burgeoning  population,  com- 
paratively few  men  ever  get  back  to  what  forests  and  wild 
places  we  have  left.  So  why  worry  about  the  few  who 
still  insist  on  doing  so?  We  have  to  be  "practical"  and 
take  care  of  the  masses,  liird  watchers  and  nature  lovers 
are  sentimentalists;  they  are  not  "practical." 

I  want  to  ask,  as  a  biologist,  what  is  "practical"  lor 
man?  Granted,  that  many  can  never  get  back  to  the 
wilderness.  Doesn't  the  existence  of  some  wilderness  still 
wield  an  infhictuc  over  all  man's  cidture?  Recently  I 
had  ,1  Iciici  lioiii  a  liiciid  who  is  leaching  ai  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  said  he  had  talked  to  a  fellow 
professoi,  who  said  his  life  was  so  entirely  academic  liial 
he  knew  he  woidd  probalily  never  get  into  any  icil 
wilderness  again,  bin  thai  it  "did  him  ,i  loi  ol  good"  lo 
know  that  wilderness  existed  somewlieic  in  our  coiiniix; 
that  "it  was  there."  I  have  heard  this  same  idea  cx|jicssc(l 
many  times.  It  is  not  just  h)i  ilie  Iiaicly  iiidiv  ichialists 
who  insist  on  going  there  and  hiking  aboiu  and  living  in 
the  wilderness.     Man   is  still  an  animal.    I  am  sure  he 


cannot  yet  say  goodbye  to  all  his  roots.  He  still  needs 
wilderness;  at  least  he  needs  to  know  it  is  still  there;  he 
still  needs  to  do  a  much  better  job  of  taking  care  of  his 
Earth — its  waters,  its  grasses,  its  forests;  its  wildlife — for 
Man  is  not  going  to  get  away  from  Earth  right  away,  and 
he  still  has  a  lot  of  unfinished  business  on  it. 

One  important  item  of  unfinished  business  man  is 
struggling  with  is  to  Iniild  himself  into  a  somewhat  more 
spiritual  being.  We  have  all  kinds  of  brands  of  religion, 
in  this  and  other  countries.  All  of  these  are  in  the  right 
direction,  but  ^\c  have  not  gone  far  as  yet.  But  as  long 
as  we  have  had  recorded  history,  away  back  in  Biblical 
times,  it  was  recognized  that  the  serenity  and  beauty  of 
wilderness,  combined  with  humility  of  the  person,  were 
most  conducive  to  clear  thinking  and  inspiration. 

We  have  developed  in  us  the  power  lo  enjoy  beauty, 
to  wonder  about  things,  to  imagine  (in  the  highest 
sense)  ,  and  to  reason.  We  have  given  these  things  terms 
in  Iniinan  words,  such  as  science  and  art.  r>ui  these  hu- 
man latiilties  are  related,  and  are  a  help  to  us  11  wc  Id 
them. 

Albeit  Scliwcit/er  has  fostered  the  idea  oi  i cxciciice 
loi  lilc.  I  lave  we  not  had  the  experience  when  we  ha\c 
hccii  in  the  midst  ol  hcautilul  \\ildeiiiess,  ol  ieeling  a 
deep  satislac  tion,  a  luiidainenial  reverence  loi  a 
mountain,  a  iorest,  or  a  river  scene?  We  may  go  to  a 
wildeiiiess  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  for  fishing,  for  just 
camping,  lor  sc  ieiuific  work — and  of  course  specialize  in 
one  ol  those  things.  liul  perhaps  unconsciously  we  get 
a  certain  inspirational  uplill — a  feeling  of  reveience  lor 
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lilc,  lor  nature.  Alter  all,  we  really  are  comiiiLi,  lo  ilic 
conclusion  that  we  are  part  ol:  universal  lile.  II  we  are 
wise,  we  will  so  plan  for  our  earthly  environnicuL  that 
nature  can  (ontinue  to  educate  us,  so  that  as  the  years 
pass  by,  we  can  gain  greater  understancHng.  In  the 
meantime,  I  know  from  experience,  and  so  do  you,  that 
a  wilderness  sojourn  has  a  wholesome  influence  on  us, 
giving  us  a  greater  ajjpreciation  of  beauty,  certain  kind 
of  happiness  that  comes  with  doing,  altogether,  all  those 
thin;^s  that  make  for  clearer  thought.  With  Reverend 
William  Brown  Harris,  the  Chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  I  believe  in  what  he  calls,  "The  Sanctity  of  Open 
Spaces." 

Justice  Douglas  says  in  his  writings  that  you  don't 
meet  a  single  person  in  the  wilderness  who  is  not  pleasant. 
A  neighbor  woman  of  ours  came  down  fronr  a  trip  into 
the  high  country  of  the  Tetons  in  Wyoming.  She  ex- 
claimed: "Why,  up  there,  I  couldn't  feel  mad  at  any- 
body!" 

We  have  found  that  when  we  meet  people  out  in 
\vilderness,  far  from  the  stultifying  inhibitions  of  the 
crowds,  we  tend  to  be  oinselves.  We  talk  to  each  other 
from  the  heart,  honestly. 

Some  years  ago  I  went  into  the  Okefenokee  Swamp  in 
Georgia.  I  was  with  a  large  group,  and  we  weie  in  a 
lunry.  Hut  I  saw  enough  to  want  to  go  back  with  a  canoe, 
lor  a  leisinely  stay,  to  get  the  full  inspirational  uplift  of 
that  charming  cypress  swamp,  with  its  inviting  water 
lanes,  opening  up  new  scenic  vistas,  the  alligators,  the 
heions,  all  the  creatures,  plant  and  animal,  who  have 
chosen  that  as  a  home. 

In  the  summer  of  1956  a  group  of  us  weie  in  arctic 
Alaska.  One  day  three  of  us  were  sitting  on  a  high 
mountain  slope.  There  were  no  forests — bare,  rugged 
mountains  all  around  us — and  over  across  the  pass,  in  a 
mass  of  clouds,  appeared  a  rainbow.  We  tried  to  ex]jtess 
to  each  other  how  we  felt  in  the  midst  of  the  big  arctic 
wild  country.  It  ^vas  on  this  same  mountain  side  that 
one  day  I  was.  inspired  to  write  in  my  notebook  a  lettei 
to  the  director  of  a  government  bureau.  I  said  finally 
that  we  wilderness  enthusiasts  find  it  hard  to  state  in 
ordinary  language  the  concepts  we  have,  but  thai  1  would 
welcome  the  chance  to  demonstrate  them  in  a  phue  like 
that. 

In  I9I6  I  spent  a  winter  alone  in  a  cabin  ai  the  head 
of  the  Elwha  River,  over  here  in  the  Olympics.  As  the 
years  go  by  those  memories  seem  to  become  more  vivid. 
I  recall  hearing  in  midwinter  the  sprightly  song  of  the 
water  ouzel,  the  little  bird  that  is  inspired  to  sing  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  The  mossy  trees  and  logs,  the  elk,  the 
mountain  lion,  the  deer— all  of  those  and  numerous 
other  wilderness  aspects  combined  to  provide  an  experi- 
ence that  can  not  be  excelled. 

Above  all  things  in  this  world,  man  needs  inspiration. 
And  the  many  centinies,  ever  since  Biblical  times,  have 
shown  that  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  wilderness 
can  give  it  to  us.  Our  civilization  needs  to  adopt  the 
mouiuaineer  pace,  somewhat  slower,  but  steady  and  up- 
ward. 


fc  /^  f*--i  ^       ^-'' 


r.  s.  roicst  sciMc.   I'll.  I. 


"Man  is  still  an  animal.    I  am  sure  he  cannot  yet  say  goodbye  to  all   his 

roots.    He  still  needs  wilderness.  .  .  ."    Such  is  this  virgin  stand  of  douglas 

fir   near    Baker    Lake   in    Mount    Baker    National    Forest,    Washington. 


"I'm  scared  of  it  all:  Oh,  afar  I  can  hear 
The  voice  of  my  solitude  call! 
We're  nothing  but  brute  with  a  little  veneer, 
And  nature  is  best  after  all." 

— from  "I'm  Scared  Of  It  All"  by  Robert  Service 
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Preserve  hu7itmg  can  he  real  jim^  especially  ivhe-fi  you  have  the  fight  combi?tatio7t  of 

Bob^white  Quail 

and  Red*»eyed  Gravy 


By  DR.  WILLIAM  T.  PUGH 

with  a  strong  assist 
by  GEORGE  STURGILL 

Commission   Photos  by  Shomon 


IT  was  a  tyjjical  cold  morning  as  we  scuffed  through 
the  Korean  lespedeza  in  the  big  field  just  north  of  the 
lodge.  I  knew  Jim  had  consistently  stocked  the  area 
with  sturdy  bobwhites  and  I  wanted  my  partners  George 
and  Joe  to  have  first  crack  at  them. 

The  dogs  were  a  bit  wild.  Just  like  any  other  good 
hunting  dogs  when  they're  first  let  out  of  your  car.  Tliey 
run  around  madly,  circle,  stop  and  stretch,  then  zip  off 
again.  No  amount  of  calling  in  the  beginning  can  fully 
control  them. 

"In  five  minutes  they'll  have  it  out  of  their  system," 
George  said,  moving  off  to  the  right,  "then  we  can  a'l 
settle  down  to  some  fun." 

I  motioned  to  Joe  on  my  left  to  move  up.  The  wind 
was  nippy  and  we  edged  firmly  into  it. 

"Point!"  It  was  George  who  yelled.    "Up  ahead." 

Sure  enough  Beauty,  the  black  and  white  setter,  was 
fast  on  a  stand.  Brownie  was  "backstanding"  far  to  the 
left  in  some  serecia  lespedeza.  Jim  Colljert,  manager  of 
the  Old  Dominion  Hunting  Lodge,  and  his  assistant, 
Ed  Garrard,  had  planted  it  there  in  the  early  spring.  The 
fact  is,  they  planted  up  large  sections  of  the  750-acre 
hunting  preserve  to  make  it  carry  more  native  birds  as 
well  as  stocked  bobwhites,  cotiunix  quail,  and  ringnecks. 
Genial  "Kit"  Shaffer,  biologist  lor  the  State  Game  Com- 
mission, fiad  advised  them  where  to  make  the  plantings 
and  it  was  paying  off. 

We  moved  in  boldly  but  cautiously.  Suddenly  the 
ground  cover  cxjjloded  with  beating  wings  and  we 
cracked  away.  George  and  I  downed  a  bird  apiece  but 
Joe  didn't  shoot.  The  dogs  each  made  a  beautiful  re- 
trieve and  seemed  satisfied  that  their  findings  bore  success. 

It  was  a  fair-sized  covey  of  bobwhites  and,  being  wise 
birds,  they  turned  sharply  to  the  right  and  into  the  woods. 

"They'll  be  safe  there,"  I  said.  "Might  as  well  make 
it  as  easy  on  ourselves  as  possible  and  just  hunt  the  fields, 
draws  and  borders." 

We  hunted  for  a  couple  hours,  picked  up  several  more 
birds,  chatted  and  carried  on,  and  then  cpiit  early  for 
linuli.    We  were  ready  for  it  too. 

Now  lunch  at  the  Old  Dominion  is  not  really  limch. 
It  is  a  meal  of  tried  chicken  "what  am"  and  one  that 
makes  you  forget  your  worries  and  appreciate  living  and 


the  companionship  of  good  people.  Mrs.  Colbert,  a 
wonderfid  cook  and  perfect  hostess,  is  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  enjoys  making  things  pleasant  for  people. 

"You  all  wait  until  tonight,"  she  commented  alter  we 
had  eaten  to  the  fidl.  "We'll  have  some  of  that  red-eyed 
gravy.    It's  my  specialty." 

While  we  relaxed  by  the  warming  fire  in  the  lovely 
modern  living  room  recounting  oin  morning's  hits  and 
misses  and  swapping  stories,  Jim  and  Ed  were  out  scat- 
tering more  birds.   The  idea,  explained  Marvin  Tweedy, 


Scene  of  the   hunt;  the  Old   Dominion   Hunting   Lodge  and   Kennels  at 
Rusfburg   in  Campbell   County. 


Wildlife  plantings  on  large  sections  of  the  750-acre  shooting  preserve 
have  increased  the  stock  of  native  ganne  birds  on  the  area. 
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"Beauty,   the   black-and-white  setter,   was  fast  on   a   stand." 


-j:^-  ''t^'jt. 


Dr,  Pugh  takes  a  quail  from  Beauty  after  a  beautiful  retrieve. 


Mrs.  Tweedy  serves  cokes  fo  the  satisfied  hunters. 


Highlight    of  the    evening    meal    was    Mrs.    Colbert's    mouth-watering 
red-eyed  gravy. 


publicily  man  lor  the  lodge,  is  not  necessarily  to  stock 
just  belore  the  gun,  "hut  to  keep  our  coverts  steaciily 
replenished  all  during  the  guiniing  season. 

"Frecjuenlly  our  parties  will  be  taking  birds  we  put  out 
weeks  belore — and  olten  they  get  native  birds  that  we 
have  raised  natiually  on  the  place.  We  guarantee  our 
customers  eight  birds  (tjuail)  a  day,  plus  pleasant 
limiting  conditions,  and  good  meals  and  lodging.  We're 
aiming  to  please  and  to  serve  and  to  attract  nice  people. 
And  with  the  Colberts  running  things,  I  ihiiik  we'll  suc- 
ceed." 

To  all  ol  this  I  can  say  "You  bet."  The  Colberts  do 
riui  a  splendid  place.  Mrs.  Colbeii  knows  how  to  make 
things  nice  at  the  lodge  and  Jim  knows  about  quail  and 
quail  hunting,  having  lived  and  worked  around  a  farm 
all  his  life.  And  he  knows  about  dogs,  too:  how  to  train 
them  and  what  hunters  look  for  in  good  dog  behavior. 

Seeing  good  dogs  work  in  the  field  is  one  of  the  fasci- 
nations of  quail  hunting  and  here  |im's  work  in  dog 
training  and  in  giving  sportsmen  just  as  "natural"  gun- 
ning as  possible  is  the  one  thing  that's  giving  the  Old 
Dominion  Hunting  Lodge  a  iniic|ue  reputation. 

That  afternoon  we  concentrated  on  the  low  country 
in  good  cover  next  to  a  creek.  Several  more  coveys  were 
raised  and  f  picked  up  a  beautiful  cock  pheasant  behind 
Brownie.  George  and  Joe  did  well,  too,  although  there 
were  plenty  of  misses. 

Stocked  birds  or  wild  ones,  there's  always  the  element 
of  human  error  in  shooting  and  il  makes  days  afield  alt 
the  more  interesting. 

Late  that  afternoon  about  cjuitiing  time  the  dogs  went 
on  point  once  more.  The  three  of  us  converged  on  the 
spot  from  different  sides.  George  was  in  the  middle  and 
Joe  and  I  to  the  right  and  left.  Several  birds  burst  out 
of  a  heavy  thicket  and  went  sailing  through  the  tree  tops. 
Someone  yelled  "Hold  right!"  Three  different  shots  rang 
out  in  rapid  succession,  followed  by  three  more.  The 
birds  kept  on  flying.  The  dogs  looked  back  upon  us, 
puzzlement  in  their  eyes. 

After  a  moment  of  silence,  George  popped  up.  "My 
lault.  I  said  'hoJd  right'  and  by-doggone  if  they  didn't 
turn  left.    Yes,  sir  .  .  .  turned  left." 

It  was  a  flimsy  excuse  but  it  brought  a  deserving  touch 
ol  humor  to  our  closing  day. 

That  evening  we  relaxed  briefly  at  the  lodge  bar  with 
attractive  Mrs.  Tweedy  serving  "cokes"  and  the  subject 
of  hold  right  and  turned  left  provided  entertaining 
palaver.  Misses  have  their  place  and  we  were  glad  the 
birds  would  provide  fun  for  others  on  another  day. 

Finally  Mrs.  Colbert  announced  that  dinner  was  ready 
and  that  we  should  all  gather  around  the  table.  We  did. 
Well,  sir,  there's  no  use  trying  to  explain  it.  Country 
ham  and  mashed  potatoes,  a  half-dozen  different 
vegetables,  steaming  hot  biscuits  and — and  that  wonder- 
ful, that  perfectly  mouth-watering  red-eyed  gravy.  Boy 
I  can  taste  it  now! 

Are  we  going  back?  Listen,  so  lc:)ng  as  you  have  that 
terrific  combination  of  bobwhite  quail  and  red-eyed 
gravy,  do  you  think  we  have  a  choice? 
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Horizons  Unlimited 

HERE'S  WHAT  HAPPENED  ON  THE  CEORCE  WASHINGTON  IN  1958 

By  R.  E.  ELLIOTT,  Staff  Assistant,  George  Wasltiugton  Xationul  Forest 


THE  wildlite  program  on  the  George  Washington 
National  Forest,  during  fiscal  year  1958,  produced 
much  work  of  a  valuable  nature  both  in  habitat  im- 
provement work  and  also  in  the  building  ol  hiuuer  access 
roads  and  oihci  important  ^vildlile  developments.  The 
program  has  grown  from  a  small  beginning  to  one  ot 
considerable  size,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  entire 
project  will  spend  close  to  |200,0()0  dining  this  present 
fiscal  year.  Some  $145,000  was  spent  last  year  in  the 
work  of  the  game  managers  alone.  This  work  includes 
the  habitat  development  work  as  well  as  the  road  work, 
biu  does  not  include  such  items  as  the  salaries  of  tech- 
nicians, the  work  ol  the  specialist  in  the  procurement  of 
right-of-way  across  private  land  and  other  miscellaneous 
work  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  ^\■hole  program  has  become  big  business  and  is 
definitely  in  line  with  the  hunting  and  fishing  pressure 
being  felt  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  especially  on  national 
forest  land  where  the  hiuiting  and  fishing  revenues  to 
local  business  people  are  considered  to  be  high  in  im- 
portance in  relationship  to  the  total  income  of  the  area. 

The  annual  wildlife  report  of  the  George  Washington 
National  Forest  expresses  a  confidence  in  the  future  in 
connection  with  the  work  being  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries under  the  terms  of  the  Cooperative  Wildlife  Agree- 
ment whicli  has  been  in  effect  now  for  dose  to  20  years. 

Wildlife  (ondilions  on  the  forest,  both  as  to  habitat 
conditions  and  popidations,  continue  to  improve.  Mu(  h 
development  work  has  l)cen  accomplished  and  limbei- 
cutting  practices  have  been  tailored  to  help  wildlile  as 
well  as  to  improve  the  slands  of  timi)ci.  Deer  kill 
<lroppcd  on  (he  nalional  lorcst  area  this  year  but  in 
creased  state-wide.  Bear  kill  nearly  tripled  the  previous 
year's  tally.  The  drop  in  deer  kill  was  due  primarily  to 
adverse  weatlui   duiiug  the  season. 

From  oi)servati()ns  on  browse  and  deer  seen  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  deer  herd  is  continuing  to  in(  rease  but  has 
not  reached  the  critical  stage  in  any  of  the  more  heavih 
|)opnlated  areas.  I  Iiniters'-choice  seasons  nuist  be  at  least 
maiiuained  at  their  present  level  or  increased  in  order 
to  hold  the  preseiU  balance  of  deer  and  forage. 

A  sjjotty,  biU  Ijetter,  mast  year  was  reflected  in  an  im- 
portant increase  in  bear  kill.  It  is  felt  the  75  pound  hnv 
put  into  effect  three  years  ago  is  being  relkcied  now  in 


larger  kills  (j1  adult  bear. 

Small  game  populations  appear  to  be  increasing  stead- 
ily. Turkey  kills  are  improving  and  grouse  seem  to  indi- 
cate their  numbers  are  also  increasing.  Stpiirreis,  cpiail, 
and  other  small  game  are  more  prevalent  and  are  hunicd 
more  persistently  on  private  woodlots  than  in  the  na- 
tional forest.  All  species  are  more  than  holding  their  own 
and  the  improvement  is  noticeable. 

The  big  push  during  the  past  year  was  centered 
around  the  capital  outlay  program.  This  program  really 
got  underway  this  year  and  several  large  and  important 
wildlife  development  projects  have  been  completed,  are 
underway,  or  are  aboiu  to  be  initiated.  Much  new  hunt- 
ing territory  has  l:)een  opened  up  by  the  construction  of 
lunuer  access  roads  into  hitherto  inaccessible  sections  of 
the  forest.  Manv  acres  of  clearines  have  been  made  and 
much  planting  of  cover  and  food  crops  has  been  accom- 
plished. Such  projects  as  the  Cold  Springs  (,'S  12,000) 
have  been  completed.  The  1959  plan  ^vill  step  up  the 
tempo  considerably  over  1958. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  successful  cooperative  ad- 
ventures attempted  by  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 
&  Inland  Fisheries  and  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
has  been  the  stocking  of  state  and  federal  fish  on  siieams 
either  on  national  forest  land  or  in  those  adjacciu  to  or 
sinroimded  by  national  forest  c;)wnershi|).  A  uxal  of 
80,000  federal  fish,  three-quarters  of  which  were  rainbow 
and  one-quarter  brook,  were  stocked  on  national  forest 
streams  and  56,000  rainbow  and  brook  lion!  \\ere  stocked 
from  state  hatcheries. 

The  Forest  Service,  working  with  the  technicians  of 
the  I'ish  and  W'ildlife  Service  and  of  the  Viiginia  Com- 
mission ol  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  planned  and  car- 
lied  oiu  the  stocking  program  in  stub  a  Avay  that  fish 
were  stocked  at  varying  intervals  before  and  also  dining 
the  open  season.  This  gave  a  more  prolonged  and  more 
successful   fishing  season   for  the  sportsman. 

One  of  the  new  innovations  this  year  \\hich  made  this 
large  stocking  piogiam  much  easier  and  moie  successful 
was  the  constiuc  lion  and  use  oi  a  new  ledwood  fish  tank 
which  was  j)laced  cjn  a  (lommission  2-ton  truck.  This 
tank  is  capable  of  carrying  one  ton  of  fish.  It  is  etjuipped 
with  oxygen  tanks  and  a  pipe  for  circulating  the  water. 

Law  enforcement  continues  to  be  a  problem.  Ihe 
state  law  enforcement  division   is  strong   but    the   terri- 
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lories  covered  by  the  individual  wardens  are  large.  To 
supplement  the  warden  force  the  game  managers  serve  as 
deputy  game  wardens  and  the  technicians  are  also  depu- 
tized. Forest  officers  cooperate  with  the  ^varden  force  as 
much  as  possible. 

Wildlife  biologists  are  active  on  tiic  forest  and  are 
aickd  in  their  worf;  by  forest  personnel  and  game  man- 
agers. Much  ■\\'orth\vhile  data  is  being  collected  and  put 
to  good  use  in  wildlife  management  work.  The  Wildlife 
Research  Unit  at  Blacksburg  under  the  direction  of  the 
Fish  and  \Vildlife  Service  and  working  cooperatively 
with  V.P.I,  and  the  Virginia  Conniiission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  conducted  many  worth^vhile  studies  and 
made  the  facts  available  to  all  wildlife  \\orkers.  Plans 
for  herbicide  experiments,  a  vatuation  of  wildlife  habi- 
tat improvement  work,  and  a  complete  analysis  and  ne^v 
stocking  plan  for  Sherando  Lake  are  some  ol  the  projects 
set  up  for  the  coming  year. 

Predator  control  work  imder  the  direction  of  Nelson 
Swink  has  been  unusually  active  on  the  forest  during  the 
past  year.  Control  has  again  been  aimed  at  the  rabid  fox 
and  the  bobcat.  County  participation  through  bounties 
and  adequate  publicity  have  augmented  this  program  to 
a  marked  degree.  The  state  has  employed  a  trapper  to  help 
in  the  conduct  of  the  trapping  schools  for  local  people 
and  to  aid  in  the  work  f)f  trajjping  piedators  in  heavily 
infested  areas. 

Several  wildlife  cabins  are  operated  i)y  the  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  under  the 
terms  of  a  special  use  permit  from  the  Forest  Service  for 
the  storage  of  tools  and  supplies  and  for  housing  man- 
agers while  they  are  working  in  remote  areas.  Three 
major  equipment  depots  are  located  at  Edinburg,  Bridge- 
water  and  Ramseys  Draft.  One  more  is  planned  for  this 
year  on  the  Dolly  Anne  ecpupment  depot  site  on  the 
James  River  District. 

Most  of  the  bidldo/er-type  development  v.'ork  has  been 
done  by  contract,  but  considerable  expenditure  of  furds 
has  been  made  and  more  is  planned  by  the  Commission, 
for  the  ptnchase  of  jeeps,  bush  and  bog  tractors,  light 
bulldozers,  a  motor  patrol  grader,  stake  body  trucks  and 
other  similar  types  of  ec|uipment. 

Besides  the  136,000  trout  stocked  in  the  streams  on  or 
adjacent  to  the  forest  already  mentioned,  the  stocking  of 
game  birds  was  also  carried  on.  Eight  hundred-fotirteen 
tiukeys  were  stocked  by  the  state  in  areas  on  the  northern 
end  of  the  forest. 

The  turkey  pen  method  of  stocking  was  discontinued 
this  year  due  to  lack  of  success  in  previous  years.  Preda- 
tion  caused  sudden  and  complete  losses  at  critical  stages 
and  cancelled  out  the  investment  of  time  anil  money,  and 
the  advantages. 

In  order  to  carry  on  a  program  of  this  si/e  and  magni- 
tude it  reqtiires  a  great  deal  of  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  various  agencies  involved.  Besides  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  as  represented  on  the  George 
Washington  National  Forest,  other  agencies  included  are 
the   U.  S.   Fish  and   Wildlife  Service,   tjie  Jefferson   Na- 


tional Forest  and  the  West  Virginia  Conservation  Com- 
mission. 

Annually,  all  oi  the  agencies  meet  and  hold  a  ]jlar;ning 
meeting  at  which  the  \arious  problenrs  involved  in  the 
wildlife  management  work  are  discussed.  Solutions  to 
the  problems  are  analyzed  and  plans  are  made  and  de- 
veloped lor  the  ensuing  year.  One  example  of  the  co- 
operation between  the  three  agencies  working  in  Virginia 
was  the  meeting  held  at  Sherando  Lake  at  which  new 
plans  lor  the  use  of  Sherando  Lake  as  a  fishing  lake  were 
disctissed. 

It  was  mutually  agreed  that  Sherando  Lake  would  not 
be  made  a  primary  fishing  lake.  The  lake  was  built  as  a 
supplement  to  the  recreational  area  and  fishing  would 
be  an  important  but  not  a  major  attraction.  It  was  de- 
cided that  modest  fishing  success  would  be  adequate  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  campers  and  picnickers  wlio  use 
the  area. 

The  plan  would  be  to  drain  the  lake  soon  alter  Labor 
Day  and  clean  it  out  completely  of  all  types  ol  rough  fish. 
Fingerling  trout  would  be  put  in  this  fafl  and  sufficient 
catchable  size  would  be  added  next  sjjring  to  assure  rea- 
sonably good  fishing.  Stocking  liom  then  on  would  be 
fingerling  trout  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  lake  had 
already  been  checked  and  analyzed  for  trout  water  quali- 
ties by  state  fish  biologist  Jack  Hoffman. 

The  cooperating  agencies  feel  they  have  solved  some  of 
the  most  perplexing  proijlems  in  fish  management  on 
the  forest  this  j)ast  year,  but  they  realize  that  a  much  ac- 
celerated prcjgram  will  soon  l)e  put  into  effect.  A  new 
federal  hatchery  at  Paint  Bank,  a  new  fish  biologist  who 
will  be  assigned  to  oin-  area  by  the  state,  more  fishing 
pressine  and  more  money  for  research  will  all  add  up  to 
a  much  bigger  load  in  the  very  near  luture.  The  outlook 
for  better  fisliing  on  the  forest  is  good. 

The  report  for  this  year  in  volume  of  business  is  aboiu 
50  percent  over  last  year's  report.  Most  of  this  increase  is 
a  residt  of  a  step  up  in  the  capital  outlay  program.  One 
new  game  biologist.  Bob  Giles,  has  been  employed  by  the 
state  and  is  located  at  Covington. 

The  wildlife  program  on  the  Gecjrge  Washingtcja  Na- 
tional Forest,  like  that  on  the  Jefferson  National  Forest, 
is  jirst  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  years  of  planning 
and  development.  Starting  with  a  feeble  but  bold  begin- 
ning imder  the  direction  of  such  men  as  Judd  Cline, 
Tibbs  Clarke  and  others,  the  program  has  grown  and 
developed  to  be  big  business.  The  futtire  seems  almost 
unlimited.  Many  things  have  yet  fjeen  left  undone  and 
many  phases  of  the  program  are  still  tintried.  We  need 
more  studies  on  prescripticjn  planning,  on  evaluation  of 
the  work  done,  of  hunter-spread,  reliable  census  cotmts, 
and  many  other  things.  The  Forest  Service  is  beginning 
to  step  into  the  picture  in  a  more  active  manner  through 
the  appropriation  of  small  sums  of  money  ioi  wildlife 
management  on  the  forest  for  the  first  time. 

The  future  of  wildlife  management  on  the  national 
forests  in  Virginia  is  pretty  well  sunnucd  up  in  the  term 
"Horizons  Uidimited." -^^^c;*;*^ 
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Virginia's  dove  hunters  have  65  half-days  to  try  for  this  elusive  game  bird — September  15-November   10  and  December  27-January  3. 


The 
Mourning 
Dove — 


Trickiest  of  all  high-flyi/ig  game  birds 


ONE  ol  the  most  elusive  game  birds  in  Virginia,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
mourning  dove.  Fast  and  crafty  and  artful  in 
flight,  with  a  plaintive  quality  to  its  call,  it  is  popular 
with  both  sfjortsmen  and  students  of  nature. 

The  mourning  dove  breeds  in  every  one  of  the  48  states. 
It  ranges  from  Canada  to  Cuba  and  central  Mexico.  Due 
to  its  migration  instinct  it  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  government  and  is  jirotec  ted  under  the  terms 
of  the  migratory  bird  treaties. 

The  dove  can  best  be  descrilx'd  by  comparing  it  with 
a  domestic  pigeon,  only  its  tail  and  wings  are  a  little  more 
pointed  and  its  body  is  a  little  smaller. 

This  bird  differs  from  all  other  game  birds  in  that  it 
raises  more  than  one  biood  a  year.  Its  brooiis  numl)er 
from  two  in  the  north  to  (ive  and  six  in  the  deep  south. 
In  the  southeast,  nesting  may  occur  in  ahnost  every 
month. 

When  building  its  nest  the  dove  usually  iavors  an 
isolated  tree  along  the  edge  of  a  pasture,  field,  or  clearing, 
about  30  feet  from  the  ground.  Occasionally  it  may  build 
its  loosely  constructed  nest  of  pine  needles,  grass  or  twigs 
on  the  ground  or  on  a  slump.  Two  eggs  are  laid  on  two 
successive  days,  and  arc  hatched  after  M  days  of  incu- 
bation. 


The  young  leave  the  nest  after  11  or  12  days,  but 
when  first  hatched  they  are  weak  and  inactive.  They 
grow  rapidly,  however,  gaining  their  nourishment  from 
a  glandular  secretion  produced  in  the  crops  of  both  par- 
ent birds,  which  is  known  as  "pigeon  milk."  This  milk 
is  regurgitated  from  parent  to  the  young.  The  amount 
taken  after  the  first  tlay  decreases  rapidly  and  is  gradually 
replaced  in  the  nestlings'  diet  by  various  seeds. 

W^hen  the  fledglings  leave  the  nest  there  is  little  differ- 
ence in  their  diet  and  that  of  the  parent  l)iicl.  To  the 
young  and  the  adult  alike,  seeds  are  the  main  food — 
mostly  of  grasses,  legumes  and  corn. 

With  the  exception  of  quail,  the  mourning  dove  is 
pr()l)al)l\  tlir  most  inipoitant  game  biul  in  tlie  Southeast. 
Appioximately  seven  percent  of  all  the  shotgun  shells 
expended  in  the  United  States  annually  are  said  to  be 
used  on  this  fast-flying  bird. 

An  al)inulaiit  lood  su|)ply  the  year  aiound  is  essential 
to  sound  dove  management.  The  harvesting  of  such 
crops  as  soybeans,  corn,  peanuts  and  cowpeas  by  the  use 
of  livestock  usuallv  leaves  sufficient  waste  grain  in  the 
field  to  atiiact  large  numbers.  Where  its  needs  are  pro- 
vided for  most  al)inidantly,  it  will  be  found  to  be  most 
abundant. 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


VIRGINIA    WILDLIFE 

CONSERVATIONGRAM 

Commission  Activities  and  Late  Wildlife  News  ...  At  A  Glance 

"^ r 

COMMISSION  COOPERATING  IN  FOREIGN  GAME  BIRD  PROGRAM.   The  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 

and  Inland  Fisneries  nas  entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  an  effort  to  find  foreign  game  birds  that  might  live  in 
areas   in  Virginia  not  now  producing  native  game  species.   Only  birds  from  areas 
having  climate  and  plant  life  similar  to  Virginia  will  be  tried  here.   First  to  be 
chosen  for  trial  in  Virginia  under  this  program  is  the  Iranian  blackneck  pheasant. 
This  bird,  which  is  the  same  size  as  tne  ringneck  pheasant,  may  be  suited  to  con- 
ditions in  eastern  Virginia.   The  Virginia  State  Game  Farm,  which  received  11 
hens  and  15  cocks  of  this  rare  bird  for  the  1958  breeding  season,  has  raised  both 
pure  strain  birds  and  crosses  with  ringnecks  from  California.   It  will  take 
several  years  to  determine  the  suitability  of  these  birds,  but  releases  of  several 
hundred  of  the  cross-bred  birds  are  planned  for  this  fall.   Pheasants  are  not 
legal  game  in  Virginia  now  except  on  shooting  preserves  where  the  ringneck  is 
released. 

VIRGINIA'S  ARCHERY  SEASON  FOR  DEER.   Virginia's  archery  season  for  deer  of  either  sex 

will  be  October  15  through  November  1.   All  areas  are  open  except  those  closed  for 
deer  during  the  general  open  season.   It  is  unlawful  to  use  a  crossbow  or  poison 
arrow,  or  to  carry  firearms  when  hunting  with  bow  and  arrow.   Interest  in  archery 
hunting  has  grown  tremendously  since  the  early  season  was  first  declared  several 
years  ago.   Last  year  archers  took  208  deer  in  the  Old  Dominion. 

MORE  VIRGINIA  COUNTIES  TAKE  OVER  DOG  WORK.   The  Act  of  the  1958  Virginia  General  As- 
sembly giving  counties  the  opportunity  to  take  over  dog  law  enforcement  and  thus 
relieve  game  wardens  of  this  duty  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  17  counties. 
Five  counties — Brunswick,  Giles,  Halifax,  Roanoke  and  Westmoreland — have  joined 
the  ranks  of  those  reported  earlier:  Accomack,  Augusta,  Caroline,  Dickenson,  Fau- 
quier, Henrico,  Montgomery,  Norfolk,  Northumberland,  Princess  Anne,  Richmond  and 
Rockbridge. 

BEAR  TAGGING  PROJECT  HIGHLY  SUCCESSFUL.   Personnel  of  the  Virginia  Game  Commission  have 
have  been  highly  successful  this  summer  in  their  efforts  to  trap  and  ear-tag 
black  bears  in  the  Big  Levels  area  of  Augusta  County  and  the  North  River  section 
of  Augusta  and  Rockingham  Counties.   To  date,  31  bears  have  been  captured  and 
tagged.   The  return  of  these  tags  by  hunters  who  take  tagged  bears  will  add 
greatly  to  the  Commission's  present  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  this  important 
big-game  animal.   Where  the  bear  is  taken  will  tell  how  far  bears  travel,  and 
when  the  bear  is  taken — how  long  after  tagging — will  tell  how  long  bears  live  and 
also  help  in  an  estimation  of  the  size  of  the  bear  population.   A  reward  of  %Vo 
will  be  paid  by  the  Commission  for  the  return  of  each  bear  ear  tag. 

LEAGUE  TO  MEET  AT  NATURAL  BRIDGE.   The  Virginia  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 

America  will  hold  its  Ninth  Annual  Convention  at  the  Natural  Bridge  Hotel,  Natural 
Bridge,  on  October  4  and  5.   Chester  Phelps,  executive  director  of  the  Virginia 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  John  Gottschalk,  chief.  Division  of  Sport 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  Frank  Gregg,  executive  director  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
will  be  featured  speakers  during  the  two-day  session. 

COMMISSION  RELEASES  NEW  COLOR  FILM  ON  THE  JAMES  RIVER.   The  Commission  of  Game  and 

Inland  Fisheries  has  released  for  showing  its  newest  film,  "The  James  River."  The 
color  film  shows  vividly  the  story  of  the  use  and  misuse  of  the  James  River  water- 
shed and  all  of  its  natural  resources.  Under  the  direction  of  Commission  educa- 
tion chief  J.  J.  Shomon,  staff  photographer  Leon  Kesteloo  filmed  sequences  all  the 
way  from  the  river's  origin  in  the  cold  mountain  springs  to  the  busy  water  com- 
merce of  the  Hampton  Roads  area  for  the  29-minute  production.  Commission  programs 
designed  to  improve  hunting  and  fishing  along  the  James  River  waterways  are  pictured. 

WILDLIFE  ESSAY  CONTEST  ANNOUNCED.   Announcement  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Wildlife  Essay 
Contest  has  been  made  by  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
and  the  Virginia  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.   This  year's 
contest,  open  to  Virginia  students  in  grades  5  through  12,  has  for  its  subject, 
"Why  is  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Important  to  Youth?"   Schools  will  be  sent  entry 
cards  and  announcements  early  in  October  and  will  have  until  February  28,  1959, 
to  submit  their  students'  essays.   There  will  be  17  cash  prizes  in  each  of  the 
eight  competing  grades,  and  the  eight  winners  of  |50  grand  prizes  and  their 
parents  will  attend  award  ceremonies  in  Richmond. 
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CONDENSATION    OF    VIRGINIA 


1  OPEN  HUNTING  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 

I  When  open  date  for  any  species  of  game  bird  or  game  animiil  falls 

g  on  Sunday,  hunting  will  not  be  permitted  until  following  day. 

M  Quail*,  Grouse.  Turkeys**: 

M  AVest  of  Blue  Ridge  and  on  National  Forest  November  17-Januar\   10 

1        East  of  Blue  Ridge   (except  turkeys) November  17-January  20 

S  *No  open  season  on  quail  on  Gwynn's  Island  in  Mathews  County. 

I  **TURKEYS:  Shotguns  only  (statewide) 

g  Seasons,  dates,  and  exceptions: 

1    East  of  Blue  Ridge December  20-Januarv  20 

M  West  of  Blue  Ridge,  and  in  Amherst  and  Nelson  Comities  lying  within 

E  the    National    Forest    areas,    and    in    Rockingham    and    Shenandoah 

M        Counties,  except  those  sections  lying  between  Routes  11  and  340 

g        November  17-December  15 

M    Pittsylvania    (gobblers  or  toms  only)  - November  17-January  31 

M  Unlawful   to   hunt   turkeys    in   Bland,   Buchanan,   Carroll,   Charles    City,    Clarke, 

g  Craig,    Dickenson.    Floyd,    Franklin,    Giles,    Gloucester,    Grayson,    Greene,    Henry, 

g  King  George,  Lancaster,  Lee.  Loudoun,   NLidison,   Mathews,  Montgomery,  Middle- 

=  sex,  Norfo.k.  Northumherland.  Page,  Patrick,   Pulaski,   Rappahannock,   Richmond, 

=  Roanoke,    Russell,    Scott,    Tazeucil,    Smyth,    Warren,    Washington,    Westmoreland, 

g  Wise,  and   Wythe  Counties. 

M  Pheasants — I'nlawftd  to  hiuit  except  on  licensed  shooting  preserves. 

B  Bag  Limits — Quail,  8  a  day,  125  a  season;  Grouse,  3  a  dav,  15  a  sea- 

=  son;   1  Lirkey,  I  a  day,  2  a  season. 

S  Exceptions  —  Turkey;    Bag  limits   in   .Alleghany,  .Augusta.   Bath,   Botetourt,    Fau- 

g  quier,    Frederick,    Highland.    James    City,    New    Kent,    Rockbridge,    Rockingham, 

g  Shenandoah,  and   that  section   of  Amherst  and   Nelson   Counties   lying   within    Na- 

U  tional  Forest  area,   1   a  day,    1   a  season. 

I  DEEK 

g  Lawful  to  kill  male  deer  \vith  antlers  \isible  above   the   haii    in  any 

j  county  of  this  State  where  there  is  an  open  season. 

P  See  Bag  Limit*    (exceptions  as  to  sex,  seasons  and  bag  limits)  . 

g  Unlawful  to  hunt  deer   with  dogs  west  of  the  Blue   Ridge  and   in   ihose  sections 

g  of  NELSON   C:ountv   Iving   west   of   Rt.  #1,")!,   in   AMHERST   C:ountv   King  west   of 

g  Rt.  #29,  and  in  FRANKLIN  and  PATRICK  Counties. 

g  When    deer    arc    found    doing    susbtantial    damage    to    crops    or    orchards,    game 

g  warden  may  issue  to  owner  permit  to  kill  such  deer  when  in  act  of  doing  damage. 

^  Carcass  of  deer  .so  killed   must   be  turned  over  to   game   warden   for  delivery   to   a 

g  charitable  institution  or  hospital. 

I  OPEN  SEASONS: 

g  Gtin  antl/or  bow  and  arrow 

g        East  of  Blue  Ridge November  17-January  5 

g        West  of  Blue  Ridge.— ..November  17-22 

g  BOW  .AND  .ARROW  only   (in  counties  where  there  is  a  general  open 

g        season)  ,  1  a  day,  1  a  season,  either  sex October  15-No\-2mber  1 

g  In   that  section  of  AMHERST  County   west   of  Rcmte  No.   29,  in   that  section   of 

g  NELSON    County    west    of    Route    No.    151,    in    that    section   of    FRANKLIN    Countv 

II  west   of   Rt.   22U,   and    in    PATRICK    and   PITTSYLVANIA    Counties    deer   may    be 

g     hunted  _ November   1 7-22 

g  GILES   County   west  of   New   River   and   BLAND    County   east   of    U.    S.    Routes 

g     21-52  November    17-18 

g  Excrptioiis — PRINCESS    ANNE,    NORFOLK    and    in    that    section    of    NANSEMOND 

g  County   hing   cast   of  a   line   as    follows;    beginning   at   a    point   on    State   Highway 

g  number   len   where   it  intersects   the   Isle  of  Wight   county   line   thence   along  such 

g  highway  to  its  intersection  with  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Suffolk;   thence 

g  through   ihe   corporate   limits   of  the   city   of   Suffolk   to   its   intersection   with   State 

=  secondary  highway  No.  642  and  thence  along  State  secondary  highway  No.  G42  in  a 

g  southerly  and  westerly  direction   to  State  secondary  highway   No.  004,   and   thence 

g  southerly  along  State  secondary  highway   No.   G04   to  the;  North   Carolina   line...    . 

g      _ _ _ _.  October   I -November  .SO 

g  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  and  in  that  portion  of  NANSEMOND  County  to  the  west  of  the 

g      line  esiabljslu-d  in  the  foregoing  paragraph November   10-January  5 

g  Unlawful  lo  hunt  deer  in  the  following  counties:  Arlington,  Bedford,  Buchanan, 

p  Dickenson.  'Fairfax  in  that  sedion  closed  to  all  hunting,   Floyd.  Henrv.   Loudoun, 

g  Momgomery,    Northampton.    Pulaski    in    that    sedion    North    of    Hwv.    No.    11,    and 

g  Wyihe  t;ountv  north  of  Highway  No.    11. 

g  BAt;  LIMITS:    File  lawful  bag  limit  for  deer  shall   be  one  buck  a  season,  slatc- 

g  wide,    wilh    the    following   exceptions; 

g  (a)    .Any   one  deer   may   be   taken   on    the    last    two   davs   of   the   open   season    in 

g  Alleghany,   Augusta,  Bath,   Boteloiut,  Clarke,   Craig,   Frederick,   Giles,   in   that   sec- 

^-';  tion    east    of    New    River,    Highland,    Page,     Roanoke,    Rockbridge,    Rockingham, 

Shenandoah  and  Warren  counties. 

(b)    One  a.  day,  two  a   season,   one   of   which    may   be   a   doe.    in   Caroline.   Cul- 

peper,    Fssex,    Halifax,    Hano\er.    King    George,    King    It    Queen,    King    William, 

Orange,  Southampton,  Spotsylvania,  Stafford,  and   York   counties, 

h:  (c)    One  a  day,  two  a  season,  one  of  which   may   be  a  doc  during   the   last   five 

f  days  of  the  season   in   Isle  of   Wight,   Nansemond,   Norfolk,    Princess   Anne,   Surry 

and   Sussex   counties. 

^  (d)  One  a  day,  two  a  season,  one  of  which  may  be  a  doe  on  the  last  day  of  the 

season   in  Amelia,  Chesterfield,  Cumberland,   Greensville,   Henrico   and   Powhatan 

counties. 

I  (e)    One   buck   a   season    in    .Accomack   county   except   on    Parramore   Island   one 

deer  of  either  sex   may  be  taken. 

;  (f)   One  a  day,  two  a  season,  one  of  which   may  be  a  doe  during  the  last  two 

~  days  of  Ihe  open  season   in  the  counties  of  New   Kent  and  Chailes   City,  provided 

g  liowever  in   the   C;liickahominy    Magisterial    Disliitt    of  C:h;iiles    Citv   Countv   on    Ihe 

g  land  bounded  bv  the  following  roads  and    lames   Ri\(i    on    Highwav   #')   from    B:ir- 

g  rett's    Ferry    Bridge   to   Beirier's   Store,    Highway    Route    #li2:t    from    Berrier's    Store 

^  to  its  junction  wilh   Route  #  (il,!.   RoiUe  #  613   from  this  point   west  to  road   on 

W.   I..  Wilkinson's   propiily,  :ni(l   on   this   private  road   south   to   the  James   River, 

=  either  sex  may  be  taken   during  the  open  season. 

g  (g)   One  a  day,  two  a  season,  either  sex.  may  be  taken  during  the  open  season 

g  on  the  Fort  Eustis,  Quantico  Marine  Base  and  Camp   Peary   properties, 

g  (h)    Any   one    deer    may    be    killed    in    Fairfax     (in    that    section    not    closed    lo 

g  hunting),    Fauciuier,    Prince   William    and    Rappahannock    Counties. 

g  (i;    One  a  day,   two  a   season   antlered   deer   onlv   in   .Appomattox,   Buckingham, 

|7  Dinwiddle,  James  City   and   Prince  George   Counties. 

I  Lawful   to  hunt   deer  either   sex   wilh    bow    and    arrow   October    ISNovcmber    I 

I  except  where  there  is  a  closed  general   hunting   season   on  deer. 


ELK 

Bedford,  Bland,  Botetoiirl  and  Giles   laiulered  only)    No\cinber  17-18 
One  a  day,  one  a  season. 

BEAR 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Gun  and  or  bow  and  arrow.  Statewide November  24-Janiiarv  5 

EXCEPTIONS:  Bland,  Giles,  Grayson,  Montgomery,  Pulaski,  Smyth,  Ta/ewcll, 
Washington   and   Wythe -  November   5-January   5. 

Hunting  bear  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  counties  ha\ing  an  open 
season  for  hunting  deer  is  prohibited  November  17-22,  inclusive,  except  in  tlu 
counties  of  Bland,  Giles,  Grayson,  .Montgomery,  Pulaski,  Snnth.  Tazewell,  Wash 
inglon  and  Wytlie  bear  may  he  hunted  without  the  aid  of  dogs  during  this  period. 

Princess  .Anne,  Norfolk  and  that  portion  of  Nansemond  County  lying  east  of  a 
line  as  follows;  beginning  at  a  point  on  State  highway  luimber  ten  where  it  inter- 
sects the  Isle  of  Wight  County  line,  thence  along  such  highway  to  its  intersection 
with  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Suffolk;  thence  through  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city  of  Suffolk  to  its  intersection  with  State  secondary  highway  No.  642 
and  thence  along  State  secondary  highway  No.  642  in  a  southerly  and  westerly 
direction  to  State  secondary  highway  No.  604,  and  thence  southerly  along  State 
secondary  highway  No.  604  to  the  North  Carolina  line     .    October  l-No\einber  ;!0. 

Isle  of  Wight  and  in  that  portion  of  Nansemond  County  to  the  west  of  the  line 

established  in  the  foregoing  paragraph November   10-January  ."> 

To  trap.  Statewide November   15-December   $\ 

Bag  Limit  —  One  bear  a  season   (trap  and/or  hunt). 

Legal  bear  not  less  than   75  pounds  live  weight. 

RABBITS 

Open  season  to  hunt: 

East  of  Blue  Ridge... No\enibet   17-Janiiai\   L'll 

West  of  liltie  Ridge.. November   17-January   10 

Open  season  to  trap : 

Statewide November    15-January   31 

Bag  Limit:  Total  6  a  day,  75  a  season   (htint  and/or  trap)  . 

SQUIRRELS 

OPEN  SEASON: 

East  of  Blue  Ridge November  17-Jantiary  20 

West  of  Blue  Ridge  and  National  Forest  areas  November  17-January  10 

EXCEPTIONS:    Accomack,   Amherst,   Bedford,   Culpeper,    •Fairfax.    Fauquier,    Isle 
of  Wight,  Loudoun,  Madison,  Nansemond,  Norfolk,  Norlhampton  .  October   1-13 

and .November  17-January  20 

Albemarle,    Greene,   Greensville,    Southamptoir. _ 

September  1-15  and  November  17-January  20 

Bland,   Dickenson,  Lee,   Montgomery,   Pulaski,   Russell,  Smyth,   Tazewell,   Wash- 
ington, Wise,  Wythe _ September   15-30  and  November   17-Jaiuiary    10 

Botetourt.   Clarke,   Craig,   Frederick,    Page,    Roanoke,    Rockingh.un,    Rockbridge, 

Shenandoah,  Warren October  1-15  and  November   17-Jamiary    10 

Buchanan.... ._ September  1-30  and  November   17-January  .") 

Carroll,   Floyd,  Franklin,  Henry,   Patrick September    ! -January   20 

Giles,  Grayson September   15-October  15  and  November  17-January   I 

Scott September  15-30  and  November   17-Jaiiuary  5 

Bag  Limit  —  6  a  day,  75  a  season. 

TRAPPING  SQUIRRELS   IS  UNLAWFUL. 

FOX 

OPEN  SEASONS: 

Htint  with  dogs.  Statewide Septembci    I  August  31 

ExL*eptiuii$  : 

Amelia   unlawful,  dayiime   only... - ^ Apiil    IStplember    1 

Clarke,  *Fairlax,  Fauciuier,  Loudoun,  Rappahannock September   l-Mardi   :!l 

Foxes  may  not   be  hunted   with  dogs  in   Clarke  County  during  the  deer  season. 

Iluiil    V,  ilh    KUii!^  : 

I  .ist  ol   Blue  Ridgc'  _ October  I-January  20 

West  of   Blue  Ridge 

Exceptions  : 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


..November  17-January   10 


10 


Open  season  on  all  National  Forest  lands.- November   17  Jaiiu.n 

Except  in  Tazewell,  season  closes _ J;nui.ii\    20 

Buchanan _ October    15-January   31 

Chesterfield    (greys),   Franklin,  Grayson,   Patrick,   Piiisyhania 

November  17-January  31 

(e)  Frederick,  fiunt  with  gun  and /or  dog,  regardless  of  snow... 

_ November  I-February  28 

(f)  ChesterlieW,  King  and  Queen,   Red  Fox,  continuous  open  season   wilh   gini 
and /or  dogs. 

(g)  Lunenburg  and  Madison    October   l-Jamiaiy   31 

(h)     Rockingham,   regardless    of  snow October    1-Maich  31 

(i)      Scott,   Washington   and   Wythe _ October    1-February  28 

(j)      RichiiHiucI  and   Rockbridge  Counties  continuous  open  season. 

(k)     Unlawful  to  shoot  foxes   in  -Albemarle,  Amelia,  .Amherst    (except   in  National 
Forest  area),  Appomattox,  Charlotte,  Clarke,   Culpeper,   Dinwiddie    ( Dai  villi 
District  only),   Faucpiier,   Halifax    (except   on   regularly   organized   game   pu 
serves),  Loucloun,  Louisa,  Nottoway   (except  Red  foxes),  and  Rappahannock. 

(1)      Lawful  to  hunt  Red  foxes  in  Middlesex  and  Nottoway  Counties.. 

_ October   I -January   31 

(m)    King  George  and    Prince   Fdward       November    17-Jaiuiarv   20 

(n)     Stafford  —  unkiwlul  lo  shoot   foxes  from   _ October  l-Jamiarv  31 

(o)      Owner  or  tenant    iiiav  kill  or  have  killed   foxes  at  anv   time  on   his  own    land 
or   land    under   his   coiitnil. 

TRAP: 

Unlaulul    to   trap    loses    with    steel    ti.ips    c-vcept    uheii    clone   on    land    by    owner, 

members  of  his  or   her   household.   ten;ints,   or    those   having   permission   to   do   so 

from   Ihe   landowner  or   his   or  her  agent. 

Open  Season:   Statewide _ ~ November   15-January   31 

F-xi'cpli«»ns  : 

Mbemarle November    l-November    30 

Buchanan,   Richmond Continuous   open  season 

Nelson  _ November     1 -January    20 

Lrapjilng  foxes   in  Clarke,  Fauquier,  Loudoun  and   Rappahannock   prohibited. 
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•58-59    HUNTING    REGULATIONS 


MINK,  OPOSSUM  AND  RACCOON* 
OPEN  SEASONS: 

Statewide  to  hunt  opoNsmii  and  raccoon  _ October  15-Janiiar)  31 

Exceptions : 

National   Forest  area — - - - November   1/-Januaiy   10 

Essex,  continuous  open  season  on  raccoon. 

•Raccoon  may  be  hunted  in  the  counties  of  Accomack,  Amelia,  Appomattox, 
Brunswick,  Buckingham,  Campbell,  Caroline,  Charles  City,  Charlotte,  Chesterfield, 
Craig,  Cumberland,  Dinwiddle,  Fluvanna,  Goochland,  Gloucester,  Greensville, 
Halifax.  Hanover,  Henrico,  Isle  of  Wight,  James  City,  King  George,  King  &  Queen, 
King  William,  Lancaster,  Louisa,  Lunenburg,  Mathews,  Mecklenburg,  Middlesex, 
Nanscmond,  New  Kent,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Northumberland,  Nottoway,  Pow- 
li.ii.in,  Prince  Edward,  Prince  George,  Princess  Anne,  Richmond,  Southampton, 
S|>ci(svlvania,  Stafford,  Surry,  Sussex,  Westmoreland  and  York  and  in  the  city  of 
H.iinpton — - - October  1  January  31 

Statewide  to  hunt  and  trap  mink - December   15-January   31 

Statewide  to  trap  opossum December  1-January  31 

Statewide    to    trap: 

•Raccoon  (closed  season)  except  in  the  counties  of  Accomack.  Amelia.  Appo- 
mattox, Buckingham,  Brunswick,  Caroline,  Charles  City,  Cumberland,  Dinwiddic, 
C;iouccster,  Greensville,  Halifax,  Isle  of  Wight,  James  City,  King  George,  King 
William,  Lancaster.  Lunenburg,  Mathews.  Mecklenburg.  Middlesex.  Nansemond, 
New  Kent.  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Northumberland,  Nottoway,  Powhatan,  Prince 
Edward,  Prince  George,  Princess  Anne,  Richmond,  Southampton,  Surry,  Sussex, 
Westmoreland,  York  and  in  the  city  of  Hampton ....December   15-January  31 

Essex  and  King  and  Queen,  trap  raccoons January  1-March   1.5 

Bag  Limits  —  Opossum  and  mink:  NONE.  Raccoon,  3  a  day,  20  a  season,  ex- 
cept west  of  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  2  a  day,  12  a  season;  Scott  County,  1  a  day,  3 
a  season;  individual  or  organized  hunt. 

MUSKRAT  AND  OITER 
OPEN  SEASON— To  hunt..... - -    ..  none 

To  trap  otter December  1.5-Febriiary  28 

To  trap  muskrats January  1-March  15 

No    Bag    Limit. 

BEA\TR 

OPEN  SEASON— To  hunt ...^ .._ _..... none 

To  trap,  By  special  permit  to  landowners. December  1-March  15 

DUCKS,  GEESE,  BRANT,  COOTS 
OPEN  SEASON:  November  14-January  12. 

Bag  Limits:  Ducks  —  4  a  day  (not  to  include  more  than  2  canvasbacks,  or  2 
redheads,  or  1  canvasback  and  1  redhead;  and  may  include  1  wood  duck  and  1 
hooded  merganser),  8  in  possession  after  first  day  (not  to  include  more  than  4 
canvasbacks.  or  4  redheads,  or  4  in  the  aggregate  of  both  species;  may  include 
2  wood  ducks  and  1  hooded  merganser).  American  and  red-breasted  mergansers  — 
5  a  day,  10  in  possession,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  both  kinds,  in  addition  to 
the  bag  limit  on  ducks.  Geese  —  2  Canada  geese  a  day,  4  in  possession  after  first 
day.  Coot—  10  a  day,  10  in  possession.  Brant  —  (5  a  <lay,  6  in  possession. 
Hours:  From  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  sunset,  except  that  at  Back  Bay 
no  hunter  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  shore  before  one-half  hour  before  sunrise, 
fire  his  gun  before  sunrise  or  shoot  later  than  4:00  p.m. 

JACKSNIPE  (Wilson's  Snipe) 
OPEN  SEASON:   November  14-December  13. 

Bag  Limit:   S  a  day,  8   in  possession. 
Hours:   One-haif   hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  each  day. 

RAILS  AND  GALLINULES 

OPEN  SEASON:  September  l.VOctober  31. 

Bag  Limit:  Clapper  Rails  and  Gallinulcs  —  15  a  cl.i\  in  the  aggregate,  30  in 
possession;  Sora  —  25  a  day,  25  in  possession. 

Hours:  One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  eadi  day. 

DOVES 

OPEN  SEASON:  Sept.   15-November  10  and  December 
i       Bag  Limit:    10  a  day,  20  in  possession  after  first  day. 
I  Hours:   From   12  o'clock  noon  until  sunset   each  day. 

I  WOODCOCK 

OPEN  SEASON:  November  17-Deceinber  26. 
Bag  Liuiit:    1  :\  dav,  8  in  possession  after  first  day. 
Hours:   One-liall   hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  each  day. 

WATERFOWL    REST    DAY    ON    PAMUNKEY    RIVER 

During  the  general  open  season  for  taking  w;uerfowl  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
hunt  waterfowl  on  Wednesdays  in  that  part  of  King  William  County  beginning 
.11  West  Point,  following  Rt.  #30  to  its  inteiseiiion  with  Rt.  #632,  thence  on  Rt. 
i;ii:!2  through  Cohoke.  Lanesville,  Palls,  to  the  interscition  with  Rt.  #629,  thence 
iioiihwardly  on  Rt.  #629  to  the  intersection  with  Rt.  #618,  thence  along  Rt. 
#liIS  to  Rt.  #360  thence  southwardly  along  Ut.  #360  through  Manquin  to  the 
luidgc  over  the  Pamunkey  River  on  Rt.  #360,  and  in  that  part  of  Hanover  and 
New  Kent  counties  starting  at  the  bridge  across  the  Pamunkey  River  on  Rt. 
#360  in  Hanover,  southwardlv  along  Rt.  #360  to  the  intersection  with  Rt.  #606, 
thence  eastwardly  along  Rt.  #606  and  Rt.  #609  to  Tallysville,  thence  Ri.  #33 
from  Tallysville  through  New  Kent  Court  House  to  West  Point. 

WILDLIFE  SANCTUARIES 

It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  hunt  or  shoot  within  a  distance  of  750  yards 
of  a  wildlife  sanctuary  located  and  maintained  in  the  corporate  limits  of  any  city 
of  this  State. 

LICENSED  BLINDS 

Any  person  who  hunts  migratory  waterfowl  or  shoots  in  the  public  waters  of 
this  State  from  a  boat,  float,  raft  or  other  buoyant  craft  or  device  nearer  to  any 
legally  licensed  erected  stationary  blind  of  another  than  five  hundred  yards  without 
the  consent  of  the  licensee,  except,  when  in  the  active  pursuit  of  a  visible  crippled 
waterfowl  which  was  legally  shot  by  said  person,  and  any  person  who  shall  erect  a 
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stationary  blind  or  anchor  a  floating  blind  in  the  public  waters  nearer  to  any 
other  licensed  blind  than  five  hundred  yaicls  without  the  consent  of  such  licensee 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  ol  a  trespass  and  the  owner  theieof  may  maintain  action 
for  damages.  I  he  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  law  or  regulation  as  to 
hunting  migratory  waterfowl  liom  blinds  permitted  in  this  article  shall  constitute 
a  misdemeanor  and  subject  the  ollender  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  or  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  <(>nfin<'MU'i]|  in  jail  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or 
both  in  the  disuetion  of  the  court  oi  jury  trying  the  case.  Fuilhermore.  the  trial 
court  shall  irinnediately  revoke  the  license  of  the  blind  owner  where  the  offense 
was  committed  and  he  shall  not  ha\e  a  siitiilar  license  during  that  open  season  but 
may  be  eligible  for  license  Ihereafier  upon  tfie  same  condilioirs  that  would  apply 
to  a  new  ai)|)liiant.  .Any  blind,  license  for  which  has  been  revoked,  shall  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  former  licensee,  or  game  warden. 

An  erected  stationary  blind  within  the  meaning  of  this  section  shall  be  a  con- 
structed blind  of  such  si/e  and  strength,  when  the  blind  is  constructed  over  water, 
that  it  can  be  occupied  by  one  or  more  hunters,  or  large  enough  to  accommodate 
a   boat  or  a  skill,   and   iiuended  for  use  tfierefor. 

Non-Migratory  game  birds  and  game  animals  may  be  hunted  from  half  an  hour 
before  sunrise  to  half  hour  after  sunset. 

Game  birds  and  game  animals  may  be  hunted  with  a  shotgun,  which  shall  not 
be  larger  than  10-gaugc  or  capable  of  holding  more  tlian  three  shells  at  one 
loading  (2  shells  only  in  the  magazine  and  one  shell  in  the  barrel);  or  with  bow 
and  arrow;  or  with  rifle. 

STEEL  TRAPS 

Unlawful  to  trap  with  steel  traps  except  when  done  on  land  by  its  owner,  mem- 
bers of  his  household,  tenants,  or  those  having  permission  to  do  so  from  land- 
owner or  his  agent.  Traps  of  any  kind  set  on  the  lands  oi  w.ucis  of  another  shall 
have  attached  the  name  and  address  of  the  trapper  thereto. 

Unlawful  to  set  steel  bear  traps  in  Nansemond,  Norfolk  and  Princess  .Vnnc 
Counties. 

Note  —  Should  an  emergency  arise  with  refeience  to  any  species  of  game  bird  or 
game  animal  during  the  open  season  provided  herein,  the  Commission  reserves 
.uithorilv  to  curtail  or  close  entirely   the  season   on   such   species   . 

License  is  recfuired  to  take,  capture  or  kill  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal  except 
of  landowners,  their  husbands  or  wives  and  tbeir  cbildren,  resident  or  nonresi- 
dent, within   the  boundaries   of  their  own  lands. 

Licenses  may  be  obtained  from  the  Clerks  of  the  Circuit  Courts  ot  the  counties 
or  the  Corporation  Courts  of  the  cities  and  other  auttiorized  agents. 

Appropriate  lag  must  be  detached  from  special  big  game  license  and  imme- 
diately attached  to  bear,  deer  and /or  turkey  killed  before  removing  to  oliicial 
checking  station. 

Came  Tag  must  be  immediately  attached  at  Checking  Station  to  bear,  deer  and 
turkey  killed. 

IT  IS  UNLAWFUL: 

For  any  person  to  hunt  with  firearms  while  under  the  influence  of  any  self- 
administerecl  intoxicant  or  drug  cjf  whatsoever  nature.  Game  Wardens  and  Sheriffs 
shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act; 

To  hunt  or  kill  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal,  including  any  predatory  or  un- 
desirable species,  with   firearms  or  other   weapon  on  Sunday; 

To  hunt  deer  with  dogs  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge; 

To  hunt  or  attempt  to  kill  any  species  of  game  after  having  obtained  the  clay's 
bag  liinit  or  the  season's  limit  during  any  one  day  of  any  one  season; 

T<»  remove  any  deer,  bear  or  turkey  from  tbe  place  of  kill  without  detaching 
from  tbe  special  license  for  hunting  same  the  appropriate  tag.  which  sh.'ill  be  at- 
tached to  tbe  kill  before  presenting  same  to  an  authorized  ebc^cking  station  in 
exchange    for    an    official    game    tag. 

To  occupy  anv  baited  blind  or  other  baited  place  for  the  purpose  of  taking  or 
attempting  to  take  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal  or  to  put  out  bait  or  salt  for  any 
wild  bird  or  wild  animal   for  the  purjiose  of   taking  or   killing; 

To  kill  or  capture  any  wild  bird  or  wild  aninuil  adiacent  to  .mv  area  where  a 
field  or  forest   fire  is   in  progress; 

To  shoot  any  game  bird  or  game  animal   from   an   automobile  or  other  \ chicle; 

To  hunt  or  track  woodcock  or  non-migratory  game  birds  or  game  animals  in 
the  snow  except  that  bear  and  deer  may  be  hunted  in  the  snow  and  landowners 
may  kill  rabbits  in  the  snow  on  their  lands  for  their  own  personal  use,  and  foxes 
may  be  hunted  with  dogs,  but  not  with  guns,  in  the  snow; 

To  hunt,  capture,  possess,  transport,  ship,  sell  or  attempt  to  do  so,  anv  wild 
bird  or  wild  animal  except  as  specifically  provided  by  law  or  regulation;  oi  to 
destroy  or  molest  the  nests,  eggs,  dens  or  young  of  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal 
at  any  time  without  a  permit,  except  predatory  or  undesirable  species; 

To  hunt  with  either  a  dog  or  a  gun  or  be  in  possession  of  any  firearm  (excejil 
peace  officers  and  game  wardens)  in  the  National  Forest  and  on  the  Gathriglu 
Game   Management  area  during  the  general   closed   hunting  season; 

To  have  in  possession  loaded  firearms  on  any  public  highway  unless  such  jwr- 
son  is  authorized  to  hunt  on  private  property  on  both  sides  of  such  highway  in 
counties  having  a  population  in  excess  of  four  thousand  and  not  in  excess  of  four 
thousand,   five  hundred; 

To  shoot  a  rifle  or  pistol  at  wild  birds  and  wild  .iiuiii.ils  on  or  o\er  the  |>ublic 
inland  waters  of  this  State  or  to  carry  a  loaded  ritle  or  pistol  on  a  boat  or  other 
floating  device  on  said  public  inland  wateis  for  the  purpose  cjf  hunting  wild  birds 
and  wild  animals,  except  when  said  rifle  or  pistol  is  being  transported  for  this 
purpo,se  from  one  point   to  another  unloaded: 

To  hunt  furbearing  animals  in  any  county  in  the  daytime  w'ith  firearms,  cxcejit 
during  the  general  open  6e;ison  for  hunting  game  birds  and  game  animals  in  the 
county; 

To  cut  den  trees  or  to  carry  an  axe  with  handle  over  tweiuv  inches  long,  saw 
or  other  tool  or  instrument  used  for  the  purpose  of  felling,  cutting,  mutilating  or 
destroying  tiees  while  hunting  (statewide),  or  to  smoke  out  raccoons  from  dens 
or  to  fell.  cut.  mutilate  or  destroy  in  any  manner  anv  tree  which  is  the  den  or 
lair  of  any  wild  game  in  the  counties  of  Craig  and  Crayson; 

To  use  crossbows  or  poison  arrows  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  wild 
birds  and  wild  animals;  or  to  carry  firearms  while  hunting  with  bow  and  arrow; 
(Statewide)  to  hunt  or  kill  big  game  with  a  rifle  of  a  calibre  less  than  iwentv- 
ihree;  provided  that  in  the  Counties  of  CHARLES  CITY.  CHESTERFIELD,  ESSE-V. 
HANOVER,  ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  NEW  KENT,  PRINCE  GEORGE.  SOUTHAMPTON. 
SURRY.  SUSSEX.  NANSEMOND  and  NORFOLK  (except  that  part  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  in  Nansemond  and  Norfolk  Counties  located  as  much  as  100  yards  from 
any  railroad  or  public  highway,  and  then  only  when  the  rifle  is  used  on  a  stand 
elevated  not  less  than  15  feet  above  the  ground),  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  use  a 
rifle  of  anv  calibre  for  the  hunting  and /or  killing  of  big  game;  — 

To -hunt  game  in  tlie  counties  of  APPOMATTOX.  BUCKLNGHAM.  CUMBER- 
LAND. HALIFAX,  KING  and  QUEEN  and  in  KING  GEORGE  with  a  rifle  laiger 
th;in  a  twentv-two  (22)  calibie.  However,  in  KING  GEORGE  the  groundhog  may 
be  shot  with  a  larger  calibie  rifle  except  during  the  general  hunting  season. 

Write  to  the  Game  Commission.  P.  O.  Box  1642.  Richmond,  for  the  19.^8-59 
Hunting  Law  Digest  ;ind  Tbe  Game.  Inland  Fisb  and  Dog  Code  of  Virginia 
booklet  for  complete  regulations.  License  fees  as  well  as  special  regulations  not 
included  abo\e.  for  Big  Levels  Wildlife  Management  Area,  Quantico  Marine  Res- 
er\aticm,  national  forests,  national  parks,  state  forests  and  many  counties  will  be 
found  in   these   publications. 
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VIRC.INIA'S  hunters  are  faced  tl)is  lall  with  the 
most  complex  combination  of  deer  seasons  ever  as- 
sembled in  the  Old  Dominion.  And  the  legal  deer 
harvest  will  be  10,000  less  than  it  could  be.  Why?  Be- 
cause of  apathy,  luisinlormation,  greed  and  fear. 

Apathy  on  the  pait  of  thousands  has  hampered  the 
Conmiission's  deer  program.  Many  sportsmen  have 
looked  the  other  way  at  the  scene  of  gross  game  law  vio- 
lations. They  have  chosen  not  to  report  known  spot- 
lighters  or  poachers.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  good 
people  in  our  deer  counties  have  helped  the  deer,  and 
the  success  of  the  stocking  program  is  proof  of  this  hard 
woi  k  and  cooperation.  Rut  too  often  the  people  who  are 
"lor"  something  are  not  heard.  Appreciation  for  the  big 
gainc'  hunting  that  they  didn't  liaxie  before  goes  unex- 
pressed. As  a  result,  the  person  with  an  axe  to  grind 
often  becomes  the  spokesman  when  matters  of  seasons 
and  l)ag  limits  are  discussed. 

Well  meaning  bul  inisinlormed  people  ha\e  put  ex- 
tra work  on  local  boards  of  supervisors  and  the  busy 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  in  matters  regarding 
the  Commission's  deer  program.  Perhaps  they  didn't 
mean  to  have  thiee  or  four  different  deer  seasons  in  as 
many  adjoining  (ounties,  but  it  just  turned  out  that  way 
after  many  expressions  ol  opinion  and  few  statements  ol 
fact. 

Unfortunately,  tocj,  a  few  vocal  groups  have  let  greedi- 
ness place  stumbling  blocks  on  the  path  to  moie  unilorni 
seasons  and  lull  use  of  our  deer  resource.  More  IcmI 
heads  will  have  to  |)ievail  and  exjjlain  why  it  is  impos- 
sible lo  have  a  deer  behind  every  bush.  y\t  the  jjresent 
time  most  of  Vir<)inia's  Ki.OOO  s(|uare  miles  of  deer  coun- 
try are  stocked  nol  onb  lo  llie  (  a|)a(  il\ ol  the  lani^c  bill 
'way  al)ove.  1  here  just  can  no  longer  be  inciease  upon 
increase  in  deer  production.  Existing  food  and  cover  lim- 


Wake  Up. 

Mr.  Deer  Hunter! 


By  STUART  P.  DAVEY 

Assistant  Chief,  Education  Division 


its  our  deer  popidation.  What  we  must  do  now  is  to 
utilize  the  herd  we  have. 

Finally,  there  is  fear.  Fear  concerning  the  loss  of  their 
local  deer  herds  has  motivated  several  groups  into  fight- 
ing vigorously  to  protect  the  antlerless  deer.  Thus,  fidl 
use  ol  this  lenewable  resource  has  been  restricted  and  the 
problems  of  cro|)  damage  and  lorest  tree  reproduction 
loss  lo  deer  go  on. 

Frcjm  this  lear  have  also  arisen  many  of  the  complexi- 
ties in  antlerless  seasons.  We  have  special  antlerless  sea- 
sons of  one,  two,  five  and  forty-three  days.  We  have  bag 
limits  of  one  and  two  deer.  We  have  regular  seasons  of 
two,  six,  forty-three,  forty-nine  and  filty-lwo  days.  It  is 
too  confusing. 

Fortunately,  if  we  all  can  overcome  apathy  and  get  the 
facts,  then  knowledge  and  a  desire  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion will  eliminate  the  fears. 

Surely  there  must  be  room  for  com]jromise  between  the 
beliefs  of  the  experts  and  the  fears  of  the  sportsmen.  The 
Connnission's  whole  dedicated  effort  is  aimed  at  more 
and  better  hunting  and  sustained  game  crops  through 
the  years.  The  (Commission  has  (he  authoiity,  duty  and 
technical  knowledge  lo  set  iniilorm  seasons.  Without  the 
iiacking  of  the  s])<)rismen,  however,  it  can  do  little.  Let's 
investigate  some  ol  the  pcjssible  solutions,  and  look  at 
some  o\  the  ways  a  compromise  can  Ije  woiked  out. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  leali/ed  that  only  hard  woik  and 
a  strong  desire  for  a  solulion  uill  eliminate  the  present 
uiulerharvest  of  deer  and  the  complex  seasons.  Those  in- 
teiested  in  deer  must  realize  that  greater  harvest  thiough 
the  taking  ol  both  sexes  has  worked  to  the  achaiilage  of 
the  sportsmen,  the  iarmers  and  the  deei  herd  in  county 
after  countv  in  \'ii,t^inia.  Everyone  nuist  gain  more 
knowledge  ol  the  situation — not  only  in  his  own  county, 
but    in   those  adjoining. 

One  maimer  in  which  the  air  could  be  cleared  would 
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Virginia's  14  Deer  Regulations  for  1958-59 


Leual  deei"  aie  male  Avith  antlers 
visible  above  hair  (exceptions 
noted  below)  ;  daily  bag  limit  is 
one  deer,  no  matter  what  the  season 
limit  is. 

Two-Day   Season  — Nov.    17-18 
ONE  BUCK  ONLY 

*Bland  and  *Giles  Counties 

Six-Day  Season -Nov.  17-22 
ONE  BUCK  ONLY 

Lee,  Wise,  Scott,  Russell,  Wash- 
ington, Tazewell,  Smyth,  Grayson, 
*  Bland,  *  Wythe,  *  Pulaski,  Carroll, 
Patri(k,  *Franklin,  Pittsylvania, 
*Amherst  and  *Nelson  Counties 

ONE  BUCK— OR  ONE  "ANY 
DEER"   DURING  LAST 
TWO  DAYS 
Frederick,  Clarke,  Warren,  Page, 
Shenandoah,     Rockingham,    High- 
land,  Augusta,    Bath,    Rockbridge, 
Alleghany,    Botetourt,    Craig,    Ro- 
anoke and  *Giles  Counties 
Forty-three-Day  Season  — 
Nov.  17-Jan.  5 

ONE  BUCK  ONLY 

*  Amherst,  *  Nelson,  Campbell, 
(iliarlolte,  Prince  Edward,  Notto- 
way, Limenl)urg,  Mecklenburg, 
Brunswick,  Albemarle,  Fluvanna, 
Goochland,  Louisa,  Greene,  Madi- 


son, Westmoreland,  Northumber- 
land, Richmond,  Lancaster,  Acco- 
mack, Middlesex,  Mathews  and 
Gloucester  Counties 

TWO  BUCKS  ONLY 
Appomattox,   Buckingham,  Din- 
widdie,     James    City     and     Prince 
George  Counties 

TWO  BUCKS— OR  ONE  A  DOE 
ON  LAST  DAY 

Amelia,  Chesterfield,  Cumber- 
land, Greensville,  Henrico  and 
Powhatan  Counties 

1  WO  BUCKS— OR  ONE  A  DOE 
DURING  LAST  TWO  DAYS 

*  Charles  City  and  New  Kent 
Counties 

TWO  BUCKS— OR  ONE  A  DOE 
DURING  LAST  FIVE  DAYS 

Surry  and  Sirssex  Counties 

TWO  BUCKS— OR  ONE  A  DOE 
FOR  ALL  43  DAYS 

Culpeper,  Caroline,  Essex,  Han- 
over, King  George,  King  William, 
King  &  Queen,  Orange,  Spotsyl- 
\ania,  Stafford,  York  and  Halifax 
Counties  and  the  city  of  Newport 
News 

ONE  BUCK  OR  ONE  DOE  FOR 
ALL  43  DAYS 
Parramore    Island     (Accomack) , 


*Fairfax,  Fau(juier,  Prince  William 
and  Rappaliainiock  Counties 

TWO  BUCKS  — OR  ONE 

AN    ANTLERLESS    DEER    FOR 

ALL  43  DAYS 

Southampton   County 

TWO  BUCKS  OR  TWO  DOES 
FOR  ALL  43  DAYS 
*Charles  City  County  and  spe- 
cific military  areas:  Naval  Mine 
Depot,  Cheatham  Annex,  Fort 
Eustis,  Quantico  Marine  Base  and 
Camp  Peary 

Forty-nine-Day  Season  — 
Nov.  lO-Jan.  5 

TWO  BUCKS— OR  ONE  A  DOE 
DURING  LAST  FIVE  DAYS 
Isle  of  Wight  and  *Nansemond 
Counties 

Fif ty-two-Day  Season  — 
Oct.  1-Nov.  30 

TWO  BUCKS— OR  ONE  A  DOE 
DURING  LAST  FIVE  DAYS 

Princess  Anne,  *Nansemond  and 
Norfolk  Counties 

Closed  to  Deer  Hunting 

Arlington,  Bedford,  Buchanan, 
Dickenson,  Floyd,  Henry,  Lou- 
doun, Montgomery  and  Northamp- 
ton Counties 

*Only  part  of  county  open 


be  for  a  series  of  meetings  to  be  held  throughout  the 
state.  At  these  meetings,  sportsmen,  foresters.  Commis- 
sion personnel  and  interested  citizens  could  thoroughly 
discuss  the  situation  and  search  for  a  solution. 

Another  method  would  be  for  antlerless  deer  to  be 
taken  only  on  a  permit  basis — those  permits  being  dis- 
tributed by  county  on  the  basis  of  an  agreed-upon  har- 
vest. Several  states  use  this  method  and,  although  it  calls 
for  much  administrative  work,  it  is  a  compromise  and 
allows  the  proper  harvest  of  the  deer  in  a  simplified 
season. 

A  third  possibility  is  to  keep  counties  on  a  "buck  only" 
law  as  long  as  the  harvest  per  square  mile  of  range  re- 
mains below  a  certain  figure.  When  it  passes  this  figure, 
it  is  an  indicaton  of  increased  population  and  antlerless 
seasons  would  be  opened  the  next  year.  If,  for  any  reason, 
the  buck  kill  fell  below  the  expected  figure  later  on,  the 
antlerless  season  would  be  closed. 

At  the  present  time,  the  simplest  possible  seasons  would 
be  for  all  of  the  area  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains, 


or  a  line  close  thereto,  to  have  a  season  of  one  or  two 
weeks'  duration  with  a  bag  limit  of  one  deer,  either  sex. 
East  of  this  line,  the  season  could  be  the  same  or  longer 
with  a  bag  limit  of  two  deer,  either  sex. 

It  would  be  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  make  one 
season  for  the  entire  State.  The  private  club  holdings  in 
the  east  have  vastly  different  hunting  pressiues  than  the 
public  land  holdings  in  the  west.  The  bear  hunting  with 
dogs  and  the  prohibition  of  dogging  deer  in  the  west  also 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  long  deer  season  in  that 
area. 

The  whole  situation  calls  for  considerable  thoughi,  l)ia 
the  circumstances  demand  immediate  attention.  Our 
deer  herds  have  grown  into  a  wonderful  natural  resource. 
The  pleasure  it  has  given  our  sportsmen  and  the  general 
public  is  immeasinable.  The  time  has  come,  however, 
for  a  more  conij)lcte  utilization  ol  this  resource  in  a 
framework  of  seasons  that  is  simple  yet  effective.  Mr. 
Deer  Hunter,  give  it  some  thought.  Discuss  it  in  voin* 
meetings.   A  solution  is  needed  now. 


OCTOBER,   1958 
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--  .in     I'linlo    l.\     krslrloo 

Anyone  with  a   proper  license  may  fish  in  Lake  Brittle  free  of  charge.    Boats   are  available  for  rent  at  the  concession  stand,   and   free   picnic  tables  round 
out  the  requirements  for  a  familiy  outing.    Fishermen  check   with   the   creel   clerk    (left)    when    they    finish    fishing. 

cJLahe    (/brittle   S^toru     f  lumber*   2 

By  JACK  SHERIDAN,  Fish  Biologist 


1\KE  BRITTLE,  a  77-acre  state-owned  fishing  lake 
located  about  9  miles  east  of  Wancnton  in  Fau- 
quier County,  was  suffering  from  "poor  fishingiiis" 
last  summer.  The  catch  had  fallen  off.  Many  people  lelt 
there  were  no  fish  of  catchable  si/e  in  the  lake.  Suckers, 
golden  shiners  and  innumerable  small  bream  showed  up 
in  a  fish  popidation  sample  taken  in  June  1957  tcj  diag- 
nose the  trouble. 

Total  drainage  and  restocking  ol  the  aiiiluial  im- 
poundment was  the  treatment  undertaken  this  past  win- 
ter and  s])ring,  and  fishing  success  since  the  lake  was  re- 
opened to  fishing  Jime  28  has  been  fair.  Here's  the  story 
of  how  your  Ciame  Commission  worked  to  improve  the 
fishing  in  popular  Lake  Brittle: 

The  lake,  constructed  with  federal  aid  binds  and 
stocked  with  largemouth  bass,  bluegill  and  (lapjjir  in 
1954,  has  been  open  to  pid)li(  fishing  loi   three  years. 

Draining  operations  were  bcgini  by  the  Commission's 
fish  divisicjn  personnel  on  a  siuiny  day  in  October  1957. 
After  several  heavy  snows  and  rains,  all  the  fish  were 
finally  removed  on  a  not-so-simiiy  day  in  Jaiiuaiy  l!)5H. 
Here  are  the  fish  species  that  were  in  Lake  Brittle  and 
the  pii)|)ortions  in  which  they  existed: 

Species  Pounds  Percenl  of  Tol/il 


Bluegills    -  - 9840 

Largemouth  bass  736 


Crappie 

.       361 

Yellow  bullheads  

...       205 

Sucker        

197 

Golden  shiner 

67 

Eel    

12 

Herring  

2 

Minnows  . 

1 

86.2 
6.4 
•S.l 
1.8 
1.8 
.6 
.1 


You  can  see  from  this  list  that  se\eral  species  of  fish 
cnher  than  those  originally  stocked  took  up  residence  in 
the  ne^v  lake.  The  herring  were  introduced  on  an  experi- 
mental basis:  ihe  others  entered  the  lake  Irom  the  stream 
which  feeds  it. 

The  total  production  figine  ol  11,121  pounds  di\ided 
by  77  acres  gives  a  figine  of  148  poiuids  of  fish  per  surlace 
acre  of  water,  a  little  below  the  average  for  smaller  un- 
lertili/ed  ponds  in  this  State.  This  total  poundage  fig- 
ine shows  that  the  lake  will  support  al)out  six  tons  of 
fish  in  unfertilized  water.  This  sounds  like  a  tremendous 
amount  ol  fish,  but  only  22  pounds  per  acre  cjiialified  IVjr 
the  stringer  at  the  time  of  draining. 

A  breakdown  of  the  largemouth  bass  recovered  shows 
that  a  total  of  292  pounds  of  catchable  fish  10  inches  or 
better  in  length  existed  in  the  lake: 

Size  groiil)  Poll) ids 


!-!'  inches 

ID- 1 5  inches 

I()-I7  inches 

18-21  inches 


444 

37 

129 

126 


Total 


11,421 


100.0 


736 
One    21-incli    bass,    which    weighed    Uw    and    one-half 
pounds,  was  lotmd.     There  was  the  ecpiivalent  of  about 
one  loui -pound  bass  per  acre,  and  a  distinct  shortage  of 
the  impoil.inl    10- I5iii(  h  long  bass. 

Bluegills  over-ran  llic  lake.  \eail\  hall  ol  ihe  fish 
poundage  in  the  lake  w;is  accounu'd  lor  l)\  bream  about 
five  and  one  hall  inches  long,  loo  large  loi  most  ol  (he 
bass  lo  lal  and  loo  small  loi  ihe  creel.  /\  chart  of  the 
bluegill  jiopniation  shows  why  ihe  fishing  \vas  not  u[)  lo 
par: 

See  "Down   the   Uiaiii    Im    licilci    lisluiiu."   l)y   I).    V.   raiitncr,    M.iuli    I!)'i8, 
Virginia   Wildlife. 
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Coniiiiissioti   I'lioto  h\   Slici  i(!an 
After  the  lake  was  drained,    13   brush  shelters  were  constructed  on  the 
lake   bottom. 


Comnii'ision    Pliftto   hy   Kesteloo 
Fertilization    to    increase    fish   food    production    is    on    a   trial    basis   at 
Lake   Brittle. 


Cionilllissicill     I'linlci    li\     k(sl(l(i<i 

Creel    card    Information    indicates    the    direction    in  which    the    fish 
population  is  heading. 

Size  group  Pounds 

0-3  inches  91 

4-5  inches  3732 

6  inches  5139 

7  inches  and  over 878 


9840 


This  Ijieakdovvn  on  i)ieam  ^ll()\vs  a  "kccpei-si/c"  popu- 
lation ol  only  about  1 1  pounds  per  acre. 

Alter  draining  the  lake  and  removing  all  the  fish,  l.H 
brush  shelters  were  constructed  at  dilleient  levels  on  the 
lake  bottom  down  to  15  feet  in  depth.  Each  shelter  is 
marked  with  a  pole  which  extentls  above  the  sinlace  of 
the  water  lor  easy  idcniifuaiion  i)y  fishermen.  These 
shelters  are  expected  to  concentrate  the  fish  for  more 
effective  harvesting. 

Immediately  after  the  drain  was  closed  and  the  lake 
began  to  fill,  the  stream  feeding  Lake  Brittle  was  treated 
with  rotenone.  Of  the  134  pounds  of  fish  removed,  about 
125  pounds  were  suckers.  Just  for  coinparison,  about  20 
pounds  of  fish  per  acre  were  produced  in  the  stream:  148 
jjounds  per  acre  were  produced  in  the  lake. 

Restocking  began  in  March  1958.  About  1500  pounds 
ol  adult  bass,  bluegill  and  crappie  removed  during  the 
draining  operation  were  returned  to  the  lake.  Bass  and 
ijluegills  of  various  sizes  were  stocked  on  different  occa- 
sions. The  last  stocking  of  208  adult  bass  was  made  on 
June  27,  1958 — the  day  before  the  lake  opened  for  fishing. 

Gordon  Wilkes,  the  local  game  warden,  put  50  good- 
si/ed  channel  catfish  in  the  lake  to  add  a  little  variety. 

Fertilization  is  another  step  being  takeir  to  improve 
this  fine  lake.  Fertilization  is  on  a  trial  basis  at  Lake 
Biittle,  since  the  flow  of  water  through  the  lake  may 
prove  to  be  excessive,  and  be  the  "fly  in  the  ointment." 
7  he  greater  the  flow  of  water,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  required  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  "bloom"  for 
increased  fish  food  production.  Fertilizer  is  applied  to 
the  water  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  water,  producing 
a  "bloom"  of  microscopic  plants  and  animals  on  which 
young  fish  and  acjuatic  insects  feed.  These,  in  turn,  are 
eaten  by  larger  bluegills  and  small  bass,  which  are  then 
eaten  by  the  larger  bass. 

A  creel  census  is  the  final  step  in  the  manageinent  plan 
for  Lake  Brittle.  Fishermen  check  with  the  creel  clerk 
and  fill  out  a  creel  card  when  they  finish  fishing.  Such 
information  as  number  of  fishermen,  hours  fished,  and 
number  and  kinds  of  fish  caught  is  obtained  fiom  these 
cards. 

Analysis  of  the  information  on  these  cards  will  give 
an  indication  of  the  direction  in  which  the  fish  popula- 
tion is  heading,  so  that  corrective  measures  can  be  un- 
dertaken when  necessary. 

The  aim  ol  this  intensive  inanagement  program  is  to 
give  fishermen  a  sustained  catch  of  fair-sized  game  fish — 
fish  for  the  skillet  more  often.  The  cooperation  of  the 
fishermen  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end.  If  they  will  fish  for  bass  for  sport,  not  meat,  keep 
all  the  bluegill  they  catch,  and  handle  the  small  bass 
carefidly  and  return  them  to  the  water,  our  predators 
(bass)  will  stay  numerous  and  the  forage  fish  (bluegills) 
will  keep  moving  up  into  the  pan  size  bracket  at  a  inuch 
faster  rate. 

Lake  Brittle  has  been  open  to  fishing  since  June  28, 
with  fair  fishermen  success.  With  normal  fall  and  spring 
growth,  there  should  be  some  excellent  fishing  in  this 
popular  lake  in  1959. 
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What  IS  Happening"  to  the 
Wild  Turkey  in  Virginia 


By  JACK  V.  GWYNN 

Game  Research  Biologist 


THERE  is  probably  no  one  living  in  Virginia  today, 
who  would  want  the  wild  turkey  to  vanish  frog; 
forests  in  which  it  is  still  found.    In  fact,  .^ 
would  like  to  see  the  turkey  become  more  a\ 
all  areas  of  the  state.    Why,  then,  is  the  wil| 
scarcest  of  our  important  game  birds? 

Many  different  reasons  have  been  broui^litfprtfiSSI^K'^ 
many  different  persons  for  the  decline  or  * 
turkeys  in  their  area.  Some  lay  the  blame  to  precTators 
that  destroy  eggs,  nests,  young  and  adult  turkeys.  Others 
feel  that  it  is  the  masses  of  deer  hunters  that  sweep  across 
the  forests  during  the  open  deer  season,  or  the  squirrel 
hunters  who  scour  the  woods  early  in  the  season  in  many 
counties,  that  have  reduced  turkey  numbers. 

Still  others  feel  the  damage  has  been  caused  by  tlie 
poachers,    the  greedy  selfish   individuals   who   hunt 
today   with    no   thought    for   future    hunting,    who  ; 
upon  the  turkey  merely  as  a  target  or  as  food  and^ 
that  the  laws  do  not  apply  to  them,  or  that  the  law 
so  unreasonable   that   they   may   be  disregarded, 
reasons  for  the  decline  arc  said  to  include  the  larg 
crease  in  the  nimiber  of  hunters  and  the  easy  access 
l)uiuing  areas  via  improved  roads  and  the  automobile, 
the  decrease   in   the   amount   of   forested   land    brought 
about  by  clearing  for  agriculture  and  other  uses,  the  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  suitable  forest  land  because  o 
excessive    logging   and   cutting   activities,    and    an    ove 
abundance  of  deer  which  reduce   the   amount  of   fo 
available  foi  the  turkey. 

Before  we  discuss  these  factors  in  more  detail  it  would 
I)e  well  to  review  conditions  as  they  existed  in  the  early 
days  of  Virginia's  history.  Alihough  we  do  not  have  a 
great  amoinn  of  information  on  the  numhci  ol  turkeys 
that  existed  during  the  fnst  clays  of  coloni/ation,  we  are 
able  to  gel  a  genera!  idea  of  conditions  from  the  journals 
ol  the  cxploicrs  and  (olonisls. 

Captain  John  Smith,  for  example,  wrote  in  Hi  12  ol 
"wilde  Turkeies  as  bigge  as  our  tame,"  and  that  the 
Indian  arrows  were  "headed  with  the  spurres  of  a  tin  key.  " 
William  Strachey,  who  also  wrote  during  llij^Cj^\y  16()()'s, 
in  his  Historic  of  Trq.vajle  into  r/rg//i/V/TirptH,ioncd  that 

~Tlu4,^TWli(li-  is  llic  (irsi  of  a  tluFcpail  scries  on  tlic  status  of  tlie  wild  tuikey 
in  VirgiWa  l)v  |.  V.  Ciwynn,  leader  of  I'ittman- Robertson  Project  W-40-R, 
"Upland  Game  Investigations." 


of  flesh  which 
One  of  the 
of  the  clearij 
Bruce's  TlijSyWTriaf 
Centtny,^ 
vated 
steadily  infi 


..be  great  store,  wild  in   the  woods,  like 
Jjjijtl,  forty  in  a  company,  as  big  as  our 
ki  excellent  fow?le,  and  so  passing 
11  sale,  it  is  the  best  of  any  kind 
fe  yet  eaten  there." 
Sirds  noting  the  effect  on  turkeys 
for  farming  is  found  in  P.  A. 
7^  of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth 
wrote  that  "As  the  area  of  culti- 
wider,    the    number    ol    partridges 
^n  consequence  of  their  being  able  to 
pply  of  food.    On  the  other  hand,   the 
j^£^vild  turkeys  perhaps  as  steadily  diminished 
itHllv'STe  same  area,  as  the  turkey  is  distinctly  a  forest 
;fliat  is  very  shy  of  human  habitations."    He  further 
that  "The  wild  turkeys  frecjuenting  the  woods  were 
remarkable  weight   and   afforded   a   popidar   repast." 
In  a  letter  of  March  21,  1739,   [ohn  Clayton  of  Glou- 
cester County  commented  on  this  same  relationship  be- 
een  the  white  man  and  the  wild  turkey  when  he  wrote 
t  "the  diversion  of  shooting  Tinkies  is  only  to  be  had 
^Ihe  upper  parts  of  the  Countrey  wheie  the  woods  ate 
ol"  a  very  large  extent  and  but  lew  settlemeiUs  as  yet  tho' 
they  increase  daily." 

ood  account  of  the  numbers  of  turkeys  that  once 
the  fields  and  forests  of  Pittsylvania  County  was 
for  us  by  J.  F.  D.  Smyth  in  1780.  At  Wart 
liiin  when  he  and  a  young  backwoodsman  returned, 
:^lji()ught  a  fine  wild  turkey  which  he  had  shot:  and 
carried  it  aloiii;  with  us  in  oicler  to  dress  for  supper 
where  we  should  halt  at  night."  On  Little  River,  "Here 
we  killed  another  wild  turkey  and  dressed  it  for  supper 
as  before:  indci-d  ihey  were  so  niunerous  that  \\e  (ould 
have  easily  sui)sistc'd  a  company  of  men  iq^on  iheni.  and 
might  kill  almost  any  number  we  pleased." 

The.Turuing  Point      -    ^^ — :? 


J. ike  oiher  game  aniTmTh  that  were  abundaiil  and  good 
^3,  j'^rr-T^'t  ''"'  wild  tmkey  stiilered  its  share  of  market  hunt- 
mt^,  with  piites  as  low  as  six  tcnls  to  a  cpiartei  a  bird 
during  the  early  part  of  the  ISOO's.  The  toiicepl  ol 
conservation  was  unheard  of  at  this  time  in  out  coniury's 
history.    It  appeared   that   X'irgiina's  resouices  were  im- 
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limited  and  indestructible,  whether  ducks,  trout,  wild 
turkeys  or  timber.  Turkeys  were  steel  trapped,  penned, 
and  baited.  Set  guns  and  snares  were  used,  and  a  com- 
plete flock  coidd  be  killed  while  on  the  roost.  Even  nest- 
ing and  brooding  hens  were  taken.  From  1872  to  1886, 
a  Chicago  paper  gave  the  market  price  o£  wild  turkeys  as 
one  dollar  each.  In  Virginia  during  the  early  1900's  prices 
went  as  high  as  five  to  six  dollars  in  at  least  one  western 
area. 

In  1912,  a  bill  was  finally  passed  in  Virginia  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  several  species  of  birds  among  which  was 
the  wild  turkey,  but  by  this  time  turkeys  had  disappeared 
from  the  counties  of  Accomack,  Arlington,  Buchanan, 
Carroll,  Dickenson,  Floyd,  Greene,  Lee,  Loudoun,  Mont- 
gomery, Norfolk,  Northampton,  Patrick,  Princess  Anne, 
Pulaski,  Rappahannock,  Scott,  Smyth,  and  Wise.  The 
counties  of  Bland,  Clarke,  Franklin,  Giles,  Grayson, 
Henry,  Madison,  Mathews,  Russell,  Tazewell,  Washing- 
ton and  Wythe  lost  their  native  tiukey  popidations  by 
about   1920  despite  this  regulation. 

At  present,  a  total  of  39  counties  in  Virginia  are  closed 
to  turkey  hunting.  The  counties  of  Charles  City,  Craig, 
Gloucester,  King  George,  Lancaster,  Middlesex,  North- 
umberland, Page,  Richmond,  Roanoke,  Warren,  Wash- 
ington and  Westmoreland,  combined  with  most  of  the 
counties  listed  above,  make  up  the  39  that  are  presently 
closed. 

Even  though  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  the  turkey 
across  the  counters  was  on  the  books  by  1912,  it  was  n 
until  1916  that  a  bill  creating  the  Viroinia  Game  De 
ment  was  passed.    Under  this  law,  game  warden 
hired  to  protect  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  str 
that  time  the  enforcement  of  game  laws  rest 
ing  methods  and  bag  limits  was  left  tc 
officers  who  were  busy  with  other 
stomach  for  arresting  the  people 
office. 

Officially,  then,  statewide  ^■HUmMULill 
was  just  beginning  in  1916, 
vention  of  illegal  killing  of  game  aniffils  has  always  been 
a  difficult  problem,  for  much  poaching  is  done  by  people 
who  live  "back  in"  the  areas  inhabited  by  turkeys,  mak- 
ing it  extremely  difficult  to  catch  them.  It  is  these  people 
who  believe  they  have  the  right  to  live  off  th^^apxi,  as 
well  as  the  iminformed  sportsmen  who  feel  t&ey-ij^ye  the 
right  to  shoot  everything  capable  of  movement,  that  are 
often  responsible  for  tli^failure  of  small  existing  native 
flo^^>-tp increase  or  Ilie-^^kue  of  turkeys  introduced  into 
;;  cQj^pulated  areas  to  succeed.  Unfortunately,  these  indi- 
viduals are  as  difficult  to  educate  as  they  are  to  arrest. 

Clearing  of  land  for  agricultural  and  other  uses  has 
reduced  the  potential  range  of  the  wild  turkey.  F.  C. 
Pederson  in  1936  estimated  that  about  25,000,000  acres 
of  land  were  in  forest  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
Century  in  Virginia.  In  the  1950  United  States  Bureau 
of  Census  report,  the  total  forested  area  in  Virginia  is 
given  as  16,000,000  acres.  And  although  the  trend  toward 
more  cleared  land  was  reversed  at  the  end  of  the  Civil 


rturke) 
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War,  and  the  amount  of  forested  land  has  contiiuied  to 
increase  since  that  time,  it  is  clear  that  over  9,000,000 
acres  of  forest  land  has  remained  cleared  lor  agricultural 
and  other  uses.  This  is  an  area  ol  over  14,000  square 
miles — an  area  that  would  equal  the  combined  acreage 
of  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island. 

It  is  not  coincidental  that  Virginians  became  con- 
cerned for  the  turkey  and  began  organi/ing  protection 
for  it  during  the  time  when  the  demand  for  lumber  was 
high.  This  demand  caused  logging  activities  to  increase 
steadily  from  1869  to  a  peak  in  1909.  Because  the  turkey 
uses  its  sight,  long  legs  and  powerlul  flight  for  protection, 
it  prefers  mature  open  stands  of  timber  whid+r-m-s^^li- 
tion,  ftunish  abundant  food  including  aca^j^^ii^  ot 
mast.  The  logging  destroyed  these  mam?^,^*»taei3s^ 
in  their  place  came  thick  brushy  sproijLgir>v'tV  vunsuit- 
able  either  for  food  production  or  for  siipJ^J^JtiL;  lirr  open 
park-like  areas  needed  for  protection. ^^■^^v  " 

Following  this  peak  of  over  two  b^fflS^^oard  feet  cut 
in  1909,  the  forest  yield  became  ir^|DH^a(nd  dropped  to 
a  low  point  during  the  clepress^^Bfewjis'Sif  the  early  30's. 
iriajliated  the  most 
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the  turkey  popidation  in  a  posi- 
mmission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
it  150  game  farm  tinkeys  dining  the 
nd  of  the  first  ten  years  of  stocking 
i^^s  expressed  as  to  the  quality  of 

Jiduced.  /rf^j^ 
ilder  ariVlilifcher  quality  stock,  game  farm 
ssed  with  wild  native  gobblers.    The  birds 
his    cross    were   definitely    of   a    higher 
quality.  <$E*f'f>a^^frof  this  system   by   the   Commission 
was  interrupted  oy  World  War  II. 

A  study  of  the  wild  turkey  in  1937  concluded  that  the 
turkey  did  not  occupy  more  than  34  percent  of  the  state. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  turkey  had  disappeared  from 
approximately  60  percent  of  its  original  range,  and  that 
the  native  wild  turkey  could  be  found  in  only  69  of  the 
100  counties  in  Virginia. 

Thus  we  reach  a  point  in  time  that  will  be  used,  in 
this  series  of  articles,  as  the  logical  dividing  place  between 
the  past  and  the  present.  This  period  is  World  War  II, 
a  period  during  which  hunting  pressure  on  many  game 
animals  including  the  wild  turkey  was  reduced. 

Present  status  of  the  turkey  and  its  habitat  in  Virginia 
will  be  discussed  next  month. 
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15y  Dk.  j.   J.  Murray 

Lexins^ton,  Virginia 


(XuNiber  livo  of  a  series;  the  titmouse  uull  he  featured 
in  November.) 


THE  robin,  because  of  its  early  coming  in  the  spring 
and  because  of  its  close  association  with  our  homes, 
is  not  only  one  ol  the  most  familiar  Ixil  one  of  the 
most  ]iopular  of  our  birds.  It  is  to  be  found  at  some 
lime  of  the  year  any\vhere  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
nesting  season  Irom  the  limit  ol  trees  in  Canada  to  north- 
ern Georgia,  and  in  \vinnr  horn  the  Ohio  Vallev 
throughout   the  South. 

Our  ])ioneer  ancestors,  not  always  very  observant, 
named  this  bird  after  the  robin  of  their  English  homes. 
The  two  birds  are  only  very  superficially  alike,  however. 
The  English  bird,  inlonging  to  a  different  family,  is 
nuich  smaller,  its  breast  a  pale  orange-red  lailui  iliaii  a 
brick  red.  But  any  resemblance  was  enough  for  the 
homesick  settlers  in  tidewater  Virginia  or  in  New  Eno^- 
land.  Oui  lobin  is  leally  a  thrush,  as  is  shown  in  the 
young  birds  by  the  spotted  breast,  which  resembles  the 
plumage  of  most  members  of  the  thrush  family. 

1  he  (ommon  names  ol  aiu'mals  are  carelessly  used  and 
unreliable,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  misnaming  of  our 
robin.  Consequently,  scientists  give  to  every  living  spe- 
cies a  double  Latin  name  Avhi(  h  will  Ije  ic'(()gni/ed  every- 
where, one  of  these  names  indicating  the  genus  group 
and  the  other  the  particular  species.  The  robin  is  called 
Turdus  migratorius — Turdus,  a  thrush;  and  uiigratorius. 
a  creature  which  migrates.  Our  birds  which  nest  in  the 
South,  because  they  are  slightly  smaller  and  slightly 
dullei  than  theii  noitluin  kin,  are  given  a  thinl,  or  sub- 
specific  name,  adirusterus.  In  general  our  nesting  Ijirds 
move  on  in  winter  as  far  south  as  Elorida  and  the  (;ulf 
States,  while  the  birds  which  we  have  in  winui  come 
from  the  North. 

Robins  do  not  like  the  thick  woods.    They  want  open 


spaces  in  which  to  nest,  park-like  places  in  the  mountains, 
or  yards  and  city  streets.  For  this  reason  there  are  prob- 
ably many  times  more  robins  in  the  United  States  now 
than  -when  Captain  John  Smith  came  to  Jamestown.  Not 
at  all  timid,  they  build  their  nests  close  to  our  homes. 
They  are  so  tame  thai  they  follow  the  gardener  along  the 
rows,  eating  the  worms  which  his  hoe  turns  up.  and 
bathing  in  the  spray  when  he  uses  the  hose. 

Every  child  has  seen  a  rol)in's  nest.  It  is  a  deep  cup  of 
mud,  strengthened  on  the  outside  by  grass,  roots  and 
leaves  and  lined  on  the  inside  with  softer  material.  The 
eggs  are  usualh  lour,  of  such  a  loveh  shade  that  Ave  have 
coined  a  cc^lor  name,  "robin's-egg  blue."  As  is  the  case 
with  most  small  birds,  the  young  are  born  naked,  and 
gradually  get  their  feathers.  Unlike  their  parents,  the 
young,  when  they  leave  the  nest,  are  mottled  on  the  back 
and  aboiU  the  head,  with  breasts  that  are  hea\ily  spotted 
and  that  show  little  ol  the  i)i  ic  k-dust  coloi  oi  the  adults. 
Gradually  the  spots  wear  away  and  the  i)iicls  molt,  until 
by  the  next  spring  they  attain  the  adult  plumage. 

Even  peojjle  who  ordinarily  pay  little  attention  to 
natme  are  excited  when  on  the  lawn  they  see  the  first 
robin  of  the  spring.  Usually  the  north-bound  migrants, 
wild  and  restless  and  stopping  briefly  in  the  woods  and 
fields,  come  first;  and  after  them  come  our  own  birds  that 
will  spend  the  summer  with  us  about  our  homes. 
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JACK  FROST  CANT  PAINT 

jack  Frost  isii'i  the  paiiiiei  dial 
people  think  he  is.  Most  ])eopIe  be- 
Heve  that  lie  paints  the  woods  anil 
fields  every  autnmn,  but  that  isn't 
trne.  As  a  matter  ot  lact,  Jack's  frosty 
trademark  sometimes  shortens  the 
beauty  of  an  Indian  simimer. 

What  does  make  the  leaves  change 
color  froai  deep  green  to  aliriost  every 
color  in  the  rainbow?  According  to 
A.  B.  Massey,  professor  of  Ijotany  at 
the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Instittite,  the 
warm  sunny  days  and  the  cold  chilly 
nights  cause  the  change  of  color,  not 
the  frost.  Autumn  would  come  as 
usual  if  there  Avas  no  frost  as  long  as 
temperatures  were  high  in  the  day  and 
dipped  below  40  degrees  at  night. 

Professor  Massey  says  that  during 
the  summer  days  sugar  is  being  ac- 
tively made  in  the  leaf  and  tem- 
porarily stored  as  starch.  During  the 
night  the  starch  is  converted  to  sugar 
again  and  transferred  from  the  leaf  to 
the  stem  of  the  plant  or  tree  through 
the  tubules  so  that  the  next  morning 
the  starch  and  sugar  have  largely  dis- 
appeared from  the  leaf.  When  the 
weather  turns  cold  in  the  fall  the 
process  is  mucli  less  active.  Because  of 
the  cold  nights,  the  sugar  does  not 
pass  to  the  stems  and  there  is  an  ac- 
cimiulation  of  sugar  and  decomposi- 
tion materials  in  the  leaf,  thus  creat- 
ing a  change  and  causing  the  leaf  to 
turn  red,  as  in  the  scarlet  oak,  red 
maple,  black  gum,  Virginia  creeper, 
and  Boston  ivy.  Some  of  the  red  col- 
oring is  due  to  other  pigments. 

The  cold  weather  also  checks  the 
production  of  chlorophyll.  That  which 
is  present  is  gradually  destroyed  and 
the  yellow  pigment  in  the  leaves  be- 
comes dominant  such  as  in  the  tulip 
tree,  the  hickory  and  the  sugar  maple. 

When  we  have  a  typical  Indian 
summer,   we   will    have   warm    sunny 


and  (kar  days  with  (old  tliilly  nights. 
A  cloudy  iall  and  delayed  cold 
weather  at  night  will  bring  a  dis.ip- 
pointment  in  the  coloration. 

When  we  do  have  a  good  Indian 
simimer,  the  mass,  the  brilliancy,  and 
the  gorgeousness  of  the  color  along 
the  Skyline  Drive,  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway,  and  the  other  mountain 
loads  in  Virginia  during  late  Septem- 
ber and  early  Octoijer  will  rival  the 
aulmnn  color  to  be  seen  anywhere  in 
the  ^vorld. 

MOSS  COLLECTORS 

Moss  collecting  seems  to  be  a  way 
for  youngsters  and  grownups  to  make 
a  little  extra  income  in  the  moiuitain- 
ous  areas  of  the  state. 

During  the  siunmer  in  Washington 
Cotmty  and  other  similar  areas,  one 
can   see  large  pieces  of  moss  draped 
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over  fences  and  covering  front  yards. 
The  moss  is  being  dried  before  being 
taken  to  the  local  grocery  store  or 
hardware  store  where  it  is  sold  for  10^ 
a  pound.  The  storekeeper  in  turn 
sells  it  to  ntuseries  all  over  the  state 
who  use  it  in  greenhouses  and  sell  it 
to  gartleners. 

HUNTER  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

Does  your  community  have  a  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  hunter  safety 
program?  If  not,  here  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  do  a  great  service  for 
the  other  young  himters  in  your  area. 


Voui  first  move  is  the  haidcst.  You 
nuisi  fnid  an  organization  to  sponsor 
the  progi'am.  If  there  is  an  active 
sportsmen's  clido  in  your  town  or  city, 
that  is  the  first  place  to  try.  If  that 
doesn't  woik,  try  some  of  the  other 
men's  clubs.  Many  such  organi/aticjns 
are  looking  for  such  a  project  and 
would  welcome  your  suggestion. 

The  NRA  Hunter  Safety  Course 
may  be  conducted  by  any  Cjualified 
adidt  instiuctor  who  is  designated  by 
the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America  on  the  basis  of  experience 
and  a  written  explanation.  When  you 
find  an  interested  group,  have  them 
write  to  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, 1600  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

GOOD  BOOKS 

For  an  interesting  account  of  the 
world  under  our  feet,  read  Nesta 
Pain's  new  book,  Lesser  Worlds.  The 
author  tells  of  the  life  cycles,  activities 
and  achievements  of  ants,  spiders,  bee- 
tles, solitary  wasps  and  bees.  You  will 
be  amazed  at  the  stories  she  tells  of 
their  struggles,  problems,  enemies, 
hunts,  and  their  strange  ability  to 
communicate  information  to  each 
other.  (Coward-McCann) ,  244  pp., 
illustrated,  S3. 75.    Ages  12  and  up. 

Big  Cypress  Buck  is  the  story  of  a 
male  deer  from  fawn  to  maturity. 
From  the  beginning  when  Pop  Mor- 
gan adopted  the  fawn  after  his  mother 
had  been  killed  by  a  bear,  to  the  end 
when  the  big  buck  kills  the  feared 
killer-bear  of  the  swamp,  James  Ralph 
Joimson  wi  ites  and  illustrates  a  thrill- 
ing, fast  moving  and  tender  drama. 
The  story  takes  place  in  the  Big  Cy- 
jjress  Swamp  in  North  Carolina  where 
the  buck  meets  otters,  muskrats,  opos- 
sums, marsh  rabbits,  wild  pigs,  bob- 
cats, herons,  egrets,  pelicans,  alligators 
and  water  moccasins.  (Follett  Pub. 
Co.)    128  pp.,  illustrated.  Ages  9-14. 
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B\%  Came  Trophy  Contest 
Announced 

Plans  for  this  year's  Virginia  big 
game  trophy  contest  are  nearly  com- 
plete. The  judging  of  the  best  deer 
antlers  and  black  bear  will  be  done  at 
regional  meetings;  those  taken  last 
year  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  at  New- 
port News  on  the  evening  of  October 
25,  those  taken  in  the  west  at  Harri- 
sonbing  on  October  30-Noveniber  1. 
State  winners  will  be  chosen  the 
evening  of  November  1  at  Harrison- 
burg. 

Black  bear  are  judged  on  the  basis 
of  skull  measurements.  The  deer 
antlers  are  judged  on  the  basis  of  a 
modified  Boone  and  Crockett  Club 
system,  size,  numbers  of  points  and 
symmetry  being  important.  There  are 
four  classes  for  deer:  9  points  and 
above,  6-9  points,  6  points  or  below 
and  an  archery  class.  Prizes  are  given 
by  the  sponsoring  organizations  to 
regional  winners,  and  the  Commission 
provides  silver  trophies  for  each  state 
winner. 

Sponsors  are  the  Harrisonburg 
Rockingham  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  and  the  Peninsula 
Sportsmen  Association  of  Newport 
News. 

Sportsmen  with  trophies  are  urged 
to  contact  Robert  C.  Duke,  122  South 
Main  Street.,  Harrisonburg,  or 
Thomas  D.  Robinson,  2204  Chesa- 
peake Ave.,  Hampton,  for  further 
details. 

Herpetofauna  of  Virginia 

A  total  of  128  kinds  of  ainpliil)ians 
and  reptiles  are  definitely  known  to 
occur  in  Virginia,  according  to  the 
Virginia  Herpetological  Society.  They 
comprise  44  salamanders,  23  frogs  and 
toads,  19  turtles,  8  lizards  and  34 
snakes. 


Forest  Conservation  Stamp 

The  first  forest  conservation  stamp 
in  history  goes  on  sale  October  27, 
according  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. The  stamp  commemorates  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  ot 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  one  ol  the 
nation's  first  forest  conservationists, 
and  it  salutes  the  many  public  and 
private  agencies  which  have  played  a 
large  part  in  the  progress  made  in  the 
protection  and  wise  use  of  the  nation's 
natural  resomces. 


'Well,    since    we're    all    at    peace,    I    decided 
to   have   it  stocked." 


Virginia  Bowhunters  Award 

Honorary  Membership  to 

Commissioner  Herring 

T.  G.  (Tom)  Herring  of  Dayton, 
veteran  mcmlier  of  the  (loinmission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  was 
honored  by  the  Virginia  Bowhunters 
Association  at  the  Annual  Virginia 
Bowhunters  Tourney  at  Massanutten 
Caverns  June  11  when  he  was  pre- 
sented with  an  honorary  membership 
plaque.  He  is  tlie  only  person  ever  to 
be  so  honored. 


Cleaning  Up  After  Strewballs  Costs 
Virginia  $300,000  Each  Year 

The  Virginia  Depariuieiu  ol  High- 
ways spent  $300,000  to  clean  up  litter 
along  the  State's  highways  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  ac- 
cording to  R.  L.  Nicar,  highway  de- 
partment landscape  engineer.  Pre- 
ventative treatment  to  combat  the 
"litterljug  disease,"  including  the 
setting  out  of  more  than  3,000  trash 
barrels  in  wayside  and  picnic  areas 
around  the  State,  has  kept  the 
"disease"  from  reaching  epidemic  pro- 
])ortions.  An  anti-litterbug  program 
supported  by  schools,  civic  clubs, 
county  health  departments,  boards  of 
supervisors  and  the  news  media  has 
helped  reduce  the  annual  roadside 
cleanup  expenditure  from  $400,000  in 
1954.  Keep  Virginia  Beautifid,  Inc.  is 
now  endeavoring  to  secure  funds  to 
provide  anti-litterbug  literature,  post- 
ers and  badges  for  school  children, 
feeling  that  education  will  be  the  most 
effective  control  in  keeping  our  road- 
side free  of  litter.  Executive  vice-pres- 
ident of  this  state  affiliate  of  Keep 
America  Beautiful,  Inc.  is  H.  J.  Neale, 
1  Albemarle  Avenue,  Richmond. 

Wild  Hogs  Roam  Forest 

Several  herds  of  semi-wild  hogs  are 
roaming  the  George  Washington  Na- 
tional Forest  this  year,  according  to 
IT.  S.  Forest  Service  and  Commission 
personnel.  Evidently  released  by  pri- 
vate individuals  as  a  possible  addi- 
tion to  the  local  big  game  fauna,  the 
animals  offer  a  real  threat  to  native 
game  species.  Wild  hogs  arc  preda- 
tory in  their  habits  and  endanger  wild 
turkey  and  grouse  nests,  crops  in  ad- 
jacent fields  and  food  supplies  of  all 
game.  Because  of  these  dangers,  steps 
are  being  taken  to  eradicate  the  hogs. 
Officials  are  also  anxious  to  apprehend 
those  responsible  for  the  releases. 
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Buck  Rescues  Fawn 

The  rescue  ol  a  lawn  deer  Ironi 
death-dealing  dogs  was  witnessed  in 
August  by  Dr.  Travis  oi  Montross,  ac- 
cording to  Westmoreland  County 
game  warden  F.  E.  Settle.  The  lawn, 
chased  from  the  woods  on  Travis' 
farm  at  Neenah  by  two  dogs,  screamed 
as  it  was  overtaken  by  the  dogs.  A 
buck  deer  bounded  (nit  of  the  woods 
and  attacked  the  dogs,  killing  one 
with  its  antlers  and  severely  injuring 
the  other  with  a  flying  hool.  The  buck 
then  led  the  little  deer  back  into  the 
woods. 


Yorktown  Fishing  Data  Agency 

York  fishermen  can  now  check  on 
tlieir  favorite  salt  water  sport  through- 
out the  county  with  a  single  telephone 
call  to  Yorktown  3301.  Information 
on  fishing  and  other  water  sports  is 
available  through  an  information 
agency  sponsored  by  the  York  Comity 
I*rofessional  and  Businessmen's  Associ- 
ation. Fishing  information  available 
will  include  tlie  fishing  activity  under- 
way at  Messick,  Sealord  and  Water- 
view,  type  of  fish  running,  weather 
conditions,  tide  schedules,  rental  boats 
and  available  bait  supplies. 


Pesticides  Research  Bill  Signed 

The  pesticides  reseauh  bill,  S.  2447, 
authorizing  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $280,000  for  studies  of  effects  of 
pesticides  upon  fish  and  wildlife,  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  August  1, 
1958,  and  became  Public  Law  85-582. 
In  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  cleared  for  the  President  in  Au- 
gust, was  $125,000  for  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  begin  ex- 
panded pesticide-herbicide  studies  as 
well  as  $50,000  to  initiate  work  of 
the  new  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission. 


'  vUildiife    f\,ainbti 
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People  who  are  afraid  of  spiders 
should  be  thankful  that  liumans  are 
not  the  size  of  flies  and  ants.  Small 
creatures  such  as  they  have  good  rea- 
sons to  fear  the  spider,  for  it  weaves  a 
deadly  trap — its  web! 

The  insecurities  of  life  for  a  small 
insect  with  no  defense  against  the  spi- 
iler  are  horrifying  beyond  the  reach  ol 
imagination.  One  acre  of  grassland 
may  hold  as  many  as  two  million  spi 
ders,  all  hungry  and  wailing  for  a 
catch. 

if  you  were  a  small  insect  taking  a 
journey  across  a  field,  you  would  find 
that  no  matter  which  way  you  turned, 
death  lurked  in  every  shadow.  The 
spider  might  lie  below  ground  waiting 
to  leap  on  you  as  you  passed  the  en- 
trance to  its  long  dark  tunnel.  If  the 
spider  is  also  on  foot,  it  might  pounce 
on  you  without  warning,  w'ithout  a 
sound.  Or  perhaps  it  might  squirt 
you  with  its  gum  from  a  distance,  be- 
fore you  even  saw  it.  With  this  gum 
around  you,  a  struggle  is  hopeless. 

If  you  are  an  insect  that  flies,  every 
tree  branch  and  every  high  blade  of 
grass  could  be  bound  with  an  invisible 
net  of  silk  and  gum.  Although  spiders 
weave  many  different  kinds  of  webs, 
the  most  familiar  to  man  is  the  round 
meshed  web  like  that  which  the  com- 
mon garden  spider  spins. 

This  spider  begins  its  web  by  stand- 
ing on  tip-toe  with  its  body  raised  so 
as  to  allow  the  silk  which  it  squeezes 
out  from  the  silk-glands  on  its  belly  to 
be  carried  away  on  the  air.   Sooner  or 


Tli«^  Spidor'K  Web 


Commission  Photo  by  Harrison 

later  the  strand  of  silk  anchors  itself 
to  a  branch  or  a  leaf  nearby.  Imme- 
diately, the  spider  pulls  it  tight  and 
makes  its  way  across  this  frail  bridge, 
strengthens  it  and  makes  it  tight.  Now 
the  spicier  has  the  essential  starting 
point  from  which  it  can  construct  its 
web.  After  quickly  filling  in  the 
framework,  which  may  be  a  simple  tri- 
angle or  something  more  complicated, 
it  lays  down  the  spokes  or  radii  and 
then  fills  in  the  spiral  threads.  This 
elaborate  structure  takes  about  a  half 
hour  to  build,  and  is  used  for  only  one 
or  two  days.  The  last  thing  the  spider 
does  when  the  web  is  finished  is  to 
deposit  a  coating  of  sticky  gum  on  the 
strands  to  make  sure  that  the  prey  will 
not  escape. 

Some  spiders  equip  themselves  with 


a  signalling  thread  which  leads  to  a 
retreat  where  the  spider  lies  hidden. 
There  the  spider  waits  patiently  with 
the  signalling  thread  in  its  claw. 
When  it  feels  a  tug  on  the  line,  it 
knows  that  it  has  a  catch.  Spiders  w'ith 
a  signalling  thread  usually  rely  com- 
pletely upon  the  thread  to  tell  them 
that  they  have  made  a  catch.  Through 
experiment,  it  was  found  that  the 
spider  was  unaware  that  it  had  a  catch 
when  its  telegraph  wire  was  cut.  The 
captive  made  a  struggle  and  moved 
the  web  considerably,  but  the  spider 
didn't  discover  the  prey  until  the  end 
of  the  day  when  it  made  its  daily  in- 
spection of  the  web. 

As  the  unknowing  insect  flies  along, 
it  must  be  in  just  the  right  light  to 
catch  a  faint  glimmer  of  the  silk  web. 
Usually  when  it  sees  the  web,  it  is  too 
late. 

But  for  some  insects,  which  taste 
sour  to  the  spider,  all  is  not  lost. 
Through  generations  of  tangling  with 
spiders,  these  insects  have  found  that 
the  safest  thing  to  do  is  remain  still 
and  let  the  spider  take  one  bite.  When 
the  spider  finds  out  that  the  bug  has  a 
bad  flavor,  it  will  usually  throw  the 
insect  to  the  ground,  and  then  stagger 
clumsily  to  the  side  of  the  web  and  be 
sick.  Fluid  flows  from  its  mouth  and 
it  wipes  its  jaw  against  a  leaf.  The  in- 
sect is  injured,  but  not  dead,  and 
might  survive.  If  it  had  struggled,  the 
spider  would  have  bitten  the  insect 
until  it  was  dead  regardless  of  the 
bad  taste.     — George  H.  Harrison 


OCTOBER,   1958 
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Huffman  Named  Biologist  in  Charge 
of  Cathright  Wildlife  Area 

W.  Andy  Huflnian,  14,  Commission 
game  manager  on  the  VV'aini  Springs 
Ranger  District  ol  the  George  Wash- 
ington National  Forest  since  1955,  was 
promoted  in  August  to  the  post  ol 
game  biologist  aide.  Put  in  charge  ol 
the  newly-acquired  Gathright  Wild- 
lite  Management  Area  in  Alleghanv 
and  Bath  Countries,  Huffman  will  em- 
ploy one  or  more  lull-time  laborers 
and  additional  seasonal  workers  to 
help  him  maintain  and  improve  fish 
and  game  habitat,  manage  the  timber 
and  see  that  the  fish  and  game  laws 
are  obeyed  on  the  19,000  acre  area. 
An  Ainiy  veteran  and  former  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  employee,  Huffman's 
first  duties,  according  to  game  division 
chief  Richard  H.  Cross,  jr.,  will  in- 
clude posting  boundaiies,  developing 
parking  areas  for  sportsmen  and  re- 
pairing three  suspension  loot  bridges 
over  the  Jackson   Ri\er.    He  will  also 


see  that  1,200  acres  of  open  land  are 
maintained  as  such,  create  additional 
game  lood  openings  through  wood 
jjroducts  sales,  and  supervise  tlie  trap- 
])ing  of  wild  turkeys  for  restocking 
pinposes. 

Ross  Named  to  Manage 
Saxis  Waterfowl  Area 

Granviife  D.  Ross,  34,  of  Messoncjo, 
Virginia,  has  been  hired  by  the  Com- 
mission's game  division  lo  handle 
habitat  improvement,  maintenance 
and  law  enforcement  on  tire  Com- 
mission-owned 4,000-acre  Saxis  Water- 
fowl Management  Area  in  Accomack 
County  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  Ross 
worked  part-time  for  the  Commission 
as  special  game  warden  in  Accomack 
County  before  accepting  the  game 
management  aide  position  at  Saxis 
September  I.  His  experience  has  in- 
cluded construction  work  and  cabinet 
making,  and  he  has  jjassed  a  forestry 
and  wildlilc  coi  resj)ondence  course. 


Commission  Sets  Public  Use  Policies 
for  Cathright  Area 

At  a  brief  ceremon\  in  the  Attorney 
General's  office  on  July  .SI,  ihe  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
received  the  deed  to  the  T.  M.  Gath- 
right property  located  in  Bath  and 
Alleghany  Counties.  Of  the  total  pur- 
chase price  of  $350,000,  only  about 
.S87,500  came  from  Commission  li- 
cense income  funds.  The  balance  was 
paid  for  out  of  federal  aid  funds.  The 
area  was  officially  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic on  September  1.  The  Game  Com- 
mission, August  15,  set  tliese  policies 
for  the  area:  (1)  Hunting  and  fishing 
regulations  will  be  the  same  as  those 
in  Alleghany  and  Bath  Coimties  with 
the  exception  of  the  wild  imkey, 
which  will  not  be  legal  game;  (2)  A 
refuge  of  appioxiiuately  2,000  acres 
will  l)e  established  in  the  Bolars  Ridge 
section  and  the  small  roads  will  i)e 
c  losed  to  vehicle  traffic;  (3)  Overnight 
camping   will   nol    l)e  allowed. 
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CLEMMER      LANGE      MILLER, 

supervising  game  warden  ol  the 
Tliomas  Jeffer:;oii  Disiiici,  has  hccn 
with  (he  Virginia  (^onnnission  ol 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  for  30 
years.  liorn  west  oi  the  Blue  Ridge 
in  Augusta  County  on  October  10, 
1893,  he  lived  17  years  in  Staunton 
and  now  lives  in  the  Deeilielc!  Valley. 
After  attending  high  school,  he  (oin 
pleted  a  two-year  commercial  and 
business  course  a (  Dinisinoie  Business 
College.  In  1915  he  married  I  he- 
former  Ethelyn  Clayton  of  Deeilicld. 
The   Millers   Iia\c'   one  daui'htei    ;nicl 


one'  granddaughter. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  special 
game  warden  in  1928,  Miller  Avorked 
as  bookkeeper  and  buyer  in  a  w4iole- 
sale  grocery  at  Staunton  and  ran  his 
own  farm.  He  was  promoted  to  regu- 
lar game  warden  for  Augusta  County 
in  1933,  and  in  1952  was  named  su- 
pervising game  warden.  He  is  now  in 
charge  of  game,  fish  and  dog  law  en- 
forcemeiu  in  Albemarle,  Alleghany, 
Bath,  C;iarke,  Frederick,  Cricene, 
Hiiihland,  Madison,  Nelson,  Orange, 
Page,  R;ipp;ilianni)(  k,  Rockingham, 
Shenandoah  and  Warren  Counties. 
Since  Augusta  and  Rockbridge  Coun- 
ties ha\e  liiied  special  clog  wardens, 
he  is  responsible  oidy  lor  game  and 
fish  law  enforcement  in  those  counties. 

Supervisor  Miller's  20  game  wardens 
and  three  conservation  officers  work 
c  loselv  with  V .  S.  Eoresi  Service  per- 
soiuiel  since  nios(  ol  the  (ieorge 
Washington  National  Forest  falls 
within  the  14iomas  Jefferson  Disuicl. 
Fislici  men  li\iu"  lot   sniallmoulh  i)ass 


in  the  Slunandoah  l\i\ci,  lot  tiout  in 
Conunission-c  onslruc  ted  Lake  Shenan- 
doah, as  well  as  huiUeis  out  after  deer 
and  bear  in  nuich  of  the  rugged  Al- 
leghany Mountains  are  inuler  the  sm- 
veillance  ol  Supervisor  Miller's 
wardens. 

Deer  were  practically  nonexistent 
west  oi  the  Blue  Ridge  when  Miller 
joined  the  Conmrissiciu,  and  he  has 
watched  the  deei  heicl  theie  increase 
to  its  preseiH  abiuidance  as  a  result 
ol  the  Conunission's  deer  restocking 
piogiam.  "The  greatest  thing  that 
e\er  happened  in  the  district  was  the 
cooperative  agieement  enteied  into  in 
1938  l)v  the  U.  S.  Foiest  Service  and 
the  X'iiginia  Game  (^onunission," 
Millet  leels.  This  agieement  assures 
piopei  protection  and  cle\elopment  ol 
the  \vildlile  lesource  on  the  vast  na- 
tional lorest  public  hunting  and  fish- 
ing areas. 

Supei\isoi  Millet  is  a  niemlx'i  of 
llif  Dcci  field  Ruritaii  (4ul)  and  the 
Rocky   Spiiiig    Piesbyteiian    Chuich. 
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LETTERS  AND  COMMENTS 

Letters  of  general  interest  are  welcomed.    They  should  be  signed,  but  initials  will  be  used  on  request. 


Joining  the  Team 

IN  your  editorial,  "Joining  the  Team"  in 
the  August  number  of  Virginia  Wildlife, 
you  have  splendidly  stated  the  big  problem 
facing  us  today.  This  applies  not  onlv  to 
Virginia,  but  to  other  places  as  well.  As 
citizens  of  a  nation,  as  sportsmen,  as  photog- 
raphers, and  any  others,  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  raise  our  standards  of  human  be- 
havior. And  we  can  help  to  do  so  only  by 
joining  some  team  and  thus  assisting  to  let 
the  voice  of  sincere  people   be   heard. 

More  power  to  your  fine  magazine  and 
the  state  commission  which  supports  it! 

Olaus  ].   Murie,   Director 
The    Wilderness    Society 
Moose,     Wyoming 

Philosophy   Getting  Across 

SOMETHING  I  h.ive  intended  for  a  long 
time  to  do  ...  is  to  compliment  you  on  the 
excellence  of  the  job  you  are  doing  through 
the  editorial  pages  of  Virginia  Wildlife. 
You  are  getting  across  some  excellent  bits 
of  philosophy  and  I  have  read  all  of  these 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  salute  vou  for 
this  fine  contribution. 

J.   P.     Linduskd 

Director   of    Wildlife    Management 

Remington  Farms 

Chestertown,  Marvland 

Excellent  Reading  for  Youngsters 

Virginia  Wildlife  is  one  of  the  finest 
magazines  for  sportsmen  that  I  have  ever 
read,  and  in  turn  I  have  made  it  known  to 
many  of  my  fellow  officers.  It  is  excellent 
reading  for  youngsters  and  my  two  sons  have 
enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  have. 

Jack  B.  Eatman,  Major,  USAF 
Alexandria,    Virginia 

Conservation  Workshop  Enjoyed 

JUST  wanted  to  let  you  know  how  much 
I  enjoyed  taking  the  "Conservation  Short 
Course"  at  Blacksburg.  1  found  it  most 
enlightening  and  interesting.  I  hope  that 
I  will  be  able  to  carry  back  to  school  and 
put  to  wise  use  some  conservation  practices. 
The  literature  we  received  will  be  a  great 
help.  Also  knowing  where  to  go  for  help  is 
a  great  tool  with  which  to  work. 

Gloria    A .    Scbutle 
Ellerson,    Virginia 

9  The  Virginia  Resource-U se  Education 
Council,  organized  in  1952  zi-ith  the  help 
of  the  Virgittia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  sponsored  three  short 
courses    covering     Virginia's    geology,    soil, 


forests  and  ciildlife  this  suTnmer  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  (June  16- July  2), 
College  of  William  and  Mary  (July  28- 
August  15)  and  Virginia  State  College 
(June  30-July  18).  Teachers  zvho  passed 
the  course  earned  three  semester  hours 
credit.  Scholarships  from,  many  private  and 
civic  organizations  covered  the  costs  of  regis- 
tration, tuition,  meals,  lodging,  and  laundry 
for  several  of  those  who  attended.  It  is  con- 
templated that  at  least  three  conservation 
tvorkshops  zcill  be  held  in  1959.  Further 
information  can  be  obtained  by  uriting  to 
the  Virginia  Resource-U  se  Education  Coun- 
cil, P.O.  Box  1642  Richmond. 

Cub  Scouts  Helped 

I  want  to  thank  you  so  very  much  for  all 
the  nice  literature  you  sent  me  to  use  for 
my  Den  in  Cub  Scouting.  The  boys  too 
want  to  express  their  thanks  by  each  signing 
their  names. 

Mrs.    A.    B.    Culbertson 
Herman   Culbertson 
Eddie  Scruggs 
Glen  Boiling 
Glen  Crosby 
Ronny  Pickral 
Roger  Lee  Perkins 
Gretna,  Virginia 

%  Single  copies  of  educational  leaflets, 
mimeographed  circulars,  reprints  from 
Virginia  Wildlife  and  hunting  and 
fishing  regulations  are  sent  free  of  charge 
to  teachers  and  youth  group  leaders.  A  list 
of  the  ??iaterials  az'oilahle  may  be  obtained 
by  nc-riting  to  the  Connnission. 

Fish,  Bird,  Mammal   Books  On  Sale 

THE  writer  wishes  to  compliment  you  on 
a  very  well  prepared  booklet  Freshwater 
Fishing   And    Fishlife    In    Virginia. 

M.    'Noble,    President 
Aerofin    Corporation 
Syracuse,  New  York 

#  The  104-page  booklet  Freshwater 
Fishing  And  Fishlife  In  Virginia,  •u;hich 
includes  full  color  illustrations  of  12  species, 
is  sold  by  the  Commission  for  25  cents. 
Other  Commission  publications  for  sale 
include  the  88-page  booklet,  Birdlife  Of 
Virginia  (color  illustraticm-s;  25  cents) 
and  the  220-page  book.  Wild  Mammals 
OF  Virginia,  by  Handley  and  Patton  ( $2). 
Single  copies  of  the  68-page  Virginia  Re- 
source-Use Educatian  Council  booklet,  A 
Look  At  Virginia's  Natural  Resources, 
may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  the 
Co7T!mission.  Larger  quantities  ?nay  be 
ordered  from  Mr.  Jay  Dee  Patton,  P.  O. 
Box  8745,  Richmond  29 . 


Bird  Charts  Given  To  School 

EARLIER  this  year  I  wrote  to  you  asking 
for  material  suitable  for  a  garden  club 
flower  show  on  conservation.  The  bird 
charts  of  native  birds  you  suggested  were 
a  very  successful  and  attractive  part  of  our 
show.  After  our  show  we  presented  the 
entire  set  to  the  Pimmitt  Hills  Elementary 
School,  where  we  hope  they  will  be  used 
time  and  time  again. 

Mrs.  William  O.   Ticknor 
Falls  Church,  Virginia 

#  To  cover  printing  costs,  the  Com- 
mission charges  for  its  full-color  Bird  Charts 
(game  birds,  ivinter  and  sumtfier  birds,  birds 
of  prey,  set  of  four — $1.50);  Birds  and 
Mammal  Charts  (set  of  four — $1.50); 
end  Fish  Chart  (inland  sport  fishes,  $0.50  ). 

Wanton  Destruction  Work  of  Weasel 

ABOUT  two  or  three  weeks  ago  some 
.animal  started  catching  chickens  and  so  far 
I  have  been  unable  to  trap  him  or  even  see 
him.  His  habit  seems  to  be  to  bite  off  the 
heads  of  the  chickens,  to  disembowel  others 
and  in  some  instances  to  eat  other  parts 
of  the  body.  In  an  effort  to  catch  him  I 
have  placed  a  live  chicken  in  a  cage  sur- 
rounded by  four  steel  traps.  On  some  nights 
these  traps  are  baited  with  raw  meat  and  at 
other  times  they  were  baited  but  covered 
with  a  light  straw.  On  numerous  occasions 
one  or  more  traps  have  been  sprung  but 
nothing  has  been  caught.  The  trap  size  is 
that  for  mink,  raccoon,  possum  and  I  believe 
it  is  number  one  and  a  half.  Have  you  any 
suggestion  as  to  v.'hat  it  is?  The  first  night 
this  animal  struck  he  killed  all  eighteen  of 
the  eight  week  old  pullets  who  were  in  the 
pen  with  a  goose  about  twelve  to  sixteen 
weeks  old  and  he  did  not  injure  the  goose. 

Benjamin  F.  DeFord,  Jr. 

Baltimore,    Mar\'land 

#  Our  guess  is  that  this  is  the  work  of  a 
weasel.  If  so,  your  traps  are  too  large.  Try 
using  a  smaller  size  spring  trap,  or  the 
''''humane  killer  trap''  marketed  recently 
by  the  Animal  Trap  Ccrmpany  of  Lititz, 
Pennsylvania.  Suspetid  bait  six  inches  above 
your  concealed  trap. 

Enjoyed  by  Readers 

YOUR  very  nice  magazine  teaches  me  so 
much  about  my  State  ...  I  would  not  be 

without  it. 

Mrs.  Sa?n  B.  Stanley 
Fredericksburg,    V'irginia 

I  thoroughly  enjoy  every  edition. 

Robert  P.  Gwin 

Glendale,    New   York 
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WILDLIFE  ESSAY  CONTEST 


SUBJECT:  WHY  IS  CONSERVATION  OF  WILDLIFE  IMPORTANT  TO  YOUTH? 

SPONSORED  BY:  The  Virginia  Commission  of  Came  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  the  Virginia  Division  of 

the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 

APPROVED  BY:  The  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education. 

ENDORSED  BY:  The  Virginia  Resource -Use  Education  Council  and  the  Resource -Use  Committee  of 

the  Virginia  Academy  of  Science. 

DATE:  OCTOBER  1,  1958,  to  FEBRUARY  28,  1959. 


137   CASH    PRIZES 

Eight  grand  prize  awards,  $50  each, 

one  for  each  grade,  totaling  $     400 

Eight  second  prizes,  $25  each, 

one  for  each  grade,  totaling  $    200 

Eight  third  prizes,  $15  each, 

one  for  each  grade,  totaling  $     120 

Sixteen  honorable  mention  prizes,  $10 

each,  two  for  each  grade,  totaling  $     160 

Ninety-six  special  mention  prizes,  $5  each, 

12  for  each  grade,  totaling  $     480 

One  school  prize      $       40 

Grand  total        $1,400 

There  will  be  17  prizes  in  each  of  the  eight 
competing  grades.  Grand  prize  winners  and  win- 
ning school  representative  will  come  to  Rich- 
mond as  guests  of  the  sponsors  to  receive  their 
awards.  Others  will  be  given  awards  in  the 
schools. 

Two  hundred  certificates  of  merit  also  will  be 
awarded  in  addition  to  the  money  grand  prizes. 


CONTEST   RULES 

1.  Students  from  all  Virginia  schools,  grades  5- 
12  inclusive,  are  eligible. 

2.  Essays  must  be  submitted  through  the  schools 
participating.  To  be  eligible  schools  must 
send  in  an  official  entry  card  provided  for 
the  purpose. 

3.  Each  essay  submitted  must  bear  the  follow- 
ing information  in  the  upper  right  hand  cor- 
ner: name,  sex,  age,  grade,  address,  school, 
county,  teacher. 

4.  Grand  prize  awards  ($50  awards  only)  can- 
not be  given  to  winners  two  years  in  succes- 
sion, nor  can  they  be  given  to  children  of 
Commission  employees. 

5.  Award  to  school  to  be  made  on  basis  of 
quantity  and  quality  of  essays  submitted. 

6.  Final  judging  will  be  done  by  a  panel  of  three 
judges — one  from  each  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion and  one  from  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Teachers  are  urged  to  indicate  their 
choice  of  best  essays,  but  to  send  in  ALL  their 
essays. 

7.  All  essays  MUST  be  mailed  first  class  prepaid 
to  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries, Box  1642,  Richmond  13,  Virginia.  Es- 
says must  be  mailed  and  postmarked  not  later 
than  February  28,  1959. 


$140000  IN  PRIZES 


